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A  DOZEN 
KING  DAVID 
Leader  BATONS 

•  Feathery  Weight — 

conduct  tor  hours  without 
tiringl 

e  Micrometer  —  Exact 
Taper  laiaece — 
pleasant  to  hold  ...  in¬ 
spiring  to  laad  with! 
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Maple— 

won't  warpi 

e  Permaeent  White  Deco 
Fieith— 

also  rich  natural  finishl 

e  16  Popelar  Stylet— 
wanted  lengths  .  .  .  com¬ 
fortable  handles! 
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News  From  The  Industry 


Oscar  Schmidt  Prepares 
Brochures  on  Autohorp  Use 


Mr.  H.  O.  Finney  of  Oscar  Schmidt- 
International,  Inc.,  announces  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  brochure  on  the  Autoharp. 

The  brochure  explains  the  practical  use 
of  the  Autoharp  in  kindergarten,  Ist,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  intermediate  grrades.  Elementary 
classroom  and  music  teachers  may  secure 
this  brochure  through  their  local  music 
dealers  or  by  writing  direct  to  Oscar 
Schmidt -International,  Inc.,  87  Ferry 
Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey.  Cost 
— free. 


New  Hat  Light  Practical 
Solution  to  Color  Effects 


Selmer  Introduces  Fibre 
Gloss  Directors'  Batons 


Litton  Trombone  Cases 
Make  Hit  with  Bandsmen 


New  counter  display  stand  for  Tempo 
Directors'  batons,  distributed  exclusively 
by  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Batons  are  made  of  fibre  glass  (same  as 
in  fishing  rods)  and  are  practically  un¬ 
breakable.  They  have  wood  handles, 
weigh  less  than  half  an  ounce,  and  are 
precision  balanced.  Available  in  three 
lengths :  20",  22',  and  24'.  Retail  at 
Il.tS. 


Of  particular  interest  to  bandsmen  are 
the  new  Ldfton  streamlined  trombone 
cases.  These  cases  are  constructed  of 
one-piece  airplane  veneer  including  the 
bell  shape.  These  cases  are  shaped  under 
hydraulic  pressure,  making  them  very 
strong  and  durable.  Lifton  cases  are 
distributed  by  leading  music  wholesalers 
all  over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  They  list 
as  low  as  833.00  each. 


Ben  Wright  has  perfected  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  hat  light  which  has  helped  to  stim¬ 
ulate  widespread  interest  In  color  effects 
for  night  football  games  and  winter 
basketball  half  time  shows. 

Equipped  In  five  colors,  this  %  inch 
square  glow  gives  a  wonderful  effect  to 
outlining  various  interesting  subjects. 

For  further  information,  write  direct 
to  Ben  F.  Wright,  33  Center  Street,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio. 


New  33  1  /3  Christmas 
Record  Puts  New 
Beauty  in  Carois 


A  new  long-playing  record  (VLD-lOl- 
Li)  titled  “Choice  Christmas  Carols”  has 
Just  been  released  by  Valdory  Records. 

The  carols  are  played  on  the  organ  by 
Leonard  MacClaln  who  has  added  new 
majectic  chordings  and  tonal  registra¬ 
tions.  There  are  twelve  popular  carols 
on  the  two-sided  disc. 

May  be  purchased  at  your  local  record 
dealer  or  by  writing  to  Valdory  Records, 
1719  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Armstrong  Announces 
New  Sterling  Body 
Fiute  and  Piccolo 


Califone  Corp.  Releases 
New  Transcription  Players 


New  Three-Speed  Record 
Players  Very  Practical 


lildren, 


A  new  1952  line  of  transcription  play¬ 
ers,  ranging  from  the  lightest  portable 
transcription  player  to  the  most  powerful 
single  unit  sound  system,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Califone  Corporation,  Holly¬ 
wood,  California  The  1952  Califone  line 
elso  includes  the  patented  and  exclusive 
Waripole”  speed  control  which  permits  a 
gradual  adjustment  of  turntable  speed 
from  25  percent  below  normal  to  10  per¬ 
cent  above  normal.  Bhirther  details  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  Califone  Cor¬ 
poration,  Hollywood,  California. 


Mr.  Ek).  Armstrong,  active  head  of  the 
W.  T.  Armstrong  Company,  of  Elkhart, 
has  announced  a  new  model  flute  and  a 
new  model  piccolo,  both  of  which  will 
have  a  sterling  silver  body  as  well  as  a 
sterling  silver  head  Joint  and  Up  plate. 

Although  list  prices  await  flnal  OPS 
approval,  it  is  understood  that  the  flute, 
including  case  and  accessories,  will  retail 
at  slightly  under  $200.00  and  the  piccolo, 
similarly  equipped,  will  list  at  slightly 
under  $160.00 


The  V-M  Tri-o-matlc  record  player 
plays  all  types  of  records — 7',  10',  and 
12',  and  33%,  45,  and  78  r.p.m.  It  has 
new  "Siesta  Switch”  which  automatically 
shuts  off  everything,  including  the  ampli¬ 
fying  system,  at  the  end  of  the  last  record. 
Available  also  in  portable  models.  Priced 
from  $39.95  to  $77.95  and  distributed 
through  music  stores  by  H.  &  A.  Selmer, 
Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Make  It  a  Real  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

for  your 

Band— Orchestra— and  Chorus 


USE  THE  SM's  FAMOUS  "BUNDLE  PLAN” 

25  Subs.— $27.00  50  Subs.— $50.00 


Yes,  You  folks  in  the  Band  Parents  Associations,  Music 
Boosters  Clubs,  and  Parents  and  Teachers  Associations  can 
make  the  members  of  your  school  bands,  orchestras,  and 
choruses  very  happy  by  giviuK  each  member  a  year's  sub* 
scription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  a  wonderful  Christ¬ 
mas  present. 

Each  month  the  students  will  take  their  own  private  copy 
of  the  most  popular  school  music  magazine  published  to  their 
own  homes  where  the  entire  family  will  enjoy  the  informative 
and  inspirational  pages  from  cover  to  cover. 

Your  band  metiers  will  enjoy  reading  about  the  activities 
of  numerous  elementary,  high  school,  and  college  bands,  and 
will  compare  instrumentation,  uniforms,  and  instruments  with 
their  own  group's. 

Choral  students  will  enjoy  their  own  section  in  the  magazine, 
which  is  directed  exclusively  to  vocal  problems  and  news. 


The  School  Musician 


The  members  of  the  orchestra  will  find  the  wonderful  feature  I 
articles  on  strings  and  the  special  string  clinic  very  beneficial  | 
in  their  continuous  musical  education.  t 

All  students  will  really  enjoy  the  School  Music  News  section  - 
that  carries  pictures  and  stories  of  baads,  orchestras,  and  chor- 
uses  from  roast  to  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada.  ^ 
The  Bundle  Plan  is  simple.  Every  month  except  Jnlv  and  i 
August  a  bundle  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS  will  be  de-  • 
livered  to  one  address.  The  magazines  are  distributed  to  Ok  1| 
students  by  the  person  receiving  the  magazines.  This  is  the  ^ 
reason  we  ran  reduce  the  regular  rate  from  $2.00  to  the  special  f 
Bundle  rate.  Remember,  it's  25  subscriptions  for  $27.00.  51  ' 
subscriptions  for  $50.00.  Add  50c  for  each  subscription  over  SI.  | 
Send  us  your  order  today.  First  issue  will  be  received  durinf 
the  first  week  of  January,  1952.  CASH  MUST  ACCOMP.4N\ 
ORDER. 

If 

28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4  i 
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The  Symphony  of 
**The  Greatett  Life  Ever  Lived** 


Is#  Movement 

Tho  world  was  still  that  iiijrht.  If  one  listened  care¬ 
fully  the  beautiful  hlendin^  of  angel  voices  could  he 
heard,  seeming  to  say  “lie  is  coining.  He  will  soon  lx* 
here.” 

Suddenly  a  star  apjieared  in  the  heavens  above  a  small 
town  which  was  known  as  Bethlehem.  The  world  paused 
in  wonder.  What  was  this  miracle  of  light?  Wise  men 
and  kings  alike  traveled  far  and  long,  for  they  knew 
that  the  Creator  meant  it  to  be  so. 

As  the  throngs  of  mortals  came  ever  closer  to  the 
little  stable,  the  voices  of  the  angels  swelled  greater  and 
greater  until  they  reached  a  climax  of  exaltation  which 
was  to  tell  all  “He  has  come,  He  has  come.” 

And  so  he  was  l)orn  into  a  world  of  strife  and  anxiety 
J  where  men  cried  for  salvation  and  peace  through  their 
loving  Father,  God.  The  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 

2iid  Movement 

j  He  was  just  a  boy  of  twelve  who  worked  in  his  father’s 
I  carpenter  shop.  He  would  sit  long  hours  listening  to 
his  mother  tell  him  of  the  wondrous  things  of  life. 

His  father  would  often  take  him  to  the  village  stpiare 
where  he  would  watch  the  throngs  of  people  in  their 
daily  tasks  and  chores.  He  studied  their  habits,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  loves  and  their  hates. 

V  He  was  inquisitive  and  sometimes  over-aggressive  as 
I  he  would  question  the  priests  and  the  scholars  at  the 
I  temple.  He  thought  a  lot  during  these  pastorale  boy- 
j  hoo<l  days,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfill 
j  in  life.  It  was  to  “Show  Mankind  the  Real  Life.” 

I  3rd  Movement 

K  It  w'as  not  easy  to  tell  men  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
or  to  make  them  understand  the  Beatitudes  from  the 

I 


Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  went  among  the  downtrodden 
and  sick  and  showed  them  a  cure  for  their  depressions. 

Throngs  would  gather  on  rocky  hillsides  to  hear  him 
tell  of  the  wonderful  way  to  live.  During  his  journeys 
into  many  lands  he  found  twelve  entrusted  men  who 
would  teach  his  philosophies  unto  the  four  corners  of 
the  world. 

What  was  it  this  man  had  that  made  blind  see  and 
cripples  walk?  Was  it  some  unknown  magic  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  fakars  of  a  far-off  land?  His  follow'ers 
knew  that  it  was  true  faith  in  God  that  w'as  the  real 
secret  of  his  greatness. 

They  listened  and  learned,  for  theirs  was  a  message 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


4th  Movement 

Unrest  had  grown  in  that  section  of  the  world.  Politi¬ 
cal  factions  lost  all  perspeetiveness  of  reason.  Some 
believed  but  many  did  not.  They  cried  “Crucify  him, 
crucify  him.” 

In  the  last  brief  moment  that  he  remained  among 
mortals,  he  looked  heavenward  and  proclaimed  “It  is 
done.”  The  climax  of  a  life  was  reached  at  that  moment 
of  time,  for  his  job  was  really  completed. 

Though  the  mortal  life  had  risen  to  Heaven,  his 
twelve  chosen  disciples  multiplied  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  millions.  As  the  Symphony  of  the  Great¬ 
est  Life  Ever  Lived  came  to  a  magnificent  close,  it  was 
the  l)eginning  of  a  new'  life  for  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world. 

Though  the  first  movement  is  told  over  and  over  on 
the  birthday  of  Christ,  the  other  three  movements  must 
be  told,  played,  and  sung  if  our  children  and  their 
children’s  (‘hildren  are  to  understand  the  Great  Com¬ 
poser's  real  meaning  of  His  Son’s  Symphony  of  Life. 
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Keeping  The  FUN  In 


FUNCTIONAL  Music 


In  the  1951  February  issue  of  our 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  appeared  an 
article  "Shall  We  Make  Music  Func¬ 
tional?"  The  response  to  this  article 
has  been  most  gratifying — ^but  the 
author  (that’s  me)  feels  that  only 
the  surface  was  scratched  and  that  a 
more  careful  analysis  is  in  order  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  topic. 

Elreryone  has  heard  at  one  time  or 
another  that  old  “corny”  gag  about 
“You  can’t  spell  dumb-bell  without 
you  (U)  in  it!"  Well,  likewise,  this 
writer  feels  that  you  can’t  possibly 
have  functional  music  without  FUN. 

To  start  such  an  analysis  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  let  us  first  define  the 
term  “functional”.  Webster  says, 
“Serving  a  function.”  Okay,  then, 
what  is  a  function?  Again,  Webster 
says,  “The  natural,  proper,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  action  of  anything.” 

What  is  the  “natural,  proper,  or 
characteristic  action”  of  music?  The 
writer  feels  that  this  can  he  answered 
in  three  short,  but  meaningful,  words: 
namely,  “Music  is  FUN!”;  and  fun 
means  enjoyment. 

Edward  Dickinson,  in  his  book  'The 
Spirit  of  Music”  says: 

"Music  Is  a  maans  of  anloymant  in  momants 
of  laisura,  of  porsonal  axprassion,  of  popular 
aducation.  From  tha  ruda  folk  ballad  of  tha 
mounfalnaor  to  tha  supor-rafinad  axhibitlon  of 
laamlno  and  skill  In  city  concort  hall,  it  maats 
avary  Mada  and  daqraa  of  tasta.  It  allias  K- 
salf  with  poatry,  tha  drama,  and  tha  cinama, 
with  raligious  caramony,  with  avary  occasion  in 
which  anthuslasm  is  to  ba  arousad  in  tha  causa 
of  social  antarprisa." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer’s 
mind  either  that  music  is  the  source 
of  many  types  of  enjoyment,  and  that 
there  is  a  deep  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  re-creating  music  by 
voice  or  by  instrument  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  that  may  be  found  in  listen¬ 
ing. 

The  term  “functional”  has  also 
come  to  mean  “utilitarian”  or  “use¬ 
ful”.  So  the  question  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  us  is,  “What  Is  Useful  Music?” 
or  should  we  say,  “How  Can  We  Make 
Music  Useful?”  This  is  the  question 
school  administrators,  and  others, 
would  like  to  have  answered. 

The  writer  still  agrees  with  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made  in  these  columns  way 
back  in  May,  1938  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “What  Are  You  Doing  Tonight?” 
This  statement  said,  “Of  all  musical 


pleasures,  making  music  is  the  best.” 

What  the  writer  cannot  agree  to  is 
that  playing  at  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Schubert,  or  Shostakovich  is 
either  fun  or  functional  just  because  ' 
it  makes  a  good  impression  on  the 
printed  program.  (Notice  especially 
the  underscored  words  in  this  para¬ 
graph.)  (The  writer  knows  a  violin¬ 
ist  (?)  who  can  show  programs  of 
his  concerts  listing  the  very  best  in 
violin  literature.  What  the  programs 
do  not  show  is  HOW  these  works 
were  performed. — But,  that  is  another 
story.) 

Neither  does  the  writer  think  that 
attempts  at  swing,  be-bop,  progressive 
jazz,  or  any  other  form  of  “popular” 
music  should  be  encouraged  in  any 
organization  which  lacks  the  proper 
talents  for  really  performing  this  type 
of  music. 

So,  it  is  not  a  question  of  being 
either  a  “square”  or  a  “long  hair”, 
or  other  similar  uncomplimentary 
terms  used  about  music  teachers;  but 
rather,  a  question  of  practicality. 

The  writer  has  been  faced  with  both 
issues,  and  until  his  organizations 
had  the  proper  abilities  to  perform 
either  type  of  music  well,  they  never 
attempted  to  do  so  publicly.  (And 
for  this  stand  he  has  often  stood  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.) 

The  writer’s  present  commitments 
at  Mississippi  Southern  (College  in¬ 
clude  the  teaching  of  three  required 
courses  for  the  proper  certification 
of  all  elementary  classroom  teachers. 
These  courses  are  titled;  Music  95, 
“Music  Reading  Readiness”;  Music 
96,  “Music  for  Children”  (pedagogy 
based  on  the  basal  series  of  music 
books) ;  and  Music  97,  “The  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Music”  (or  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  musical  layman). 

Each  one  of  these  courses  presents 
separate  and  interesting  challenges  to 
an  instructor,  especially  to  one  who’s 


philosophy  is  “Music  IS  Fun!”  I 

It  is  because  of  the  many  challeng-  I 
ing  questions  which  have  come  up  in  | 
connection  with  these  courses  that  1 

the  writer  decided  to  try  his  hand  I 

at  another  bombshell  (?),  with  the  f 

hope  that  this  one  will  not  be  a  j 

"dud”,  but  will  cause  dissension  and  I 

discussion  among  our  musical  fra-  | 

ternity.  Maybe  this  is  it!  I 

An  earlier  paragraph  mentioned 
types  of  music  to  be  performed;  and  | 
for  the  moment  we  shall  concern  our-  i 
selves  with  types  to  be  presented  as  | 

well  as  those  to  be  participated  in.  I 

This  writer  is  fully  aware  that  his  | 
more  “formal”  colleagues  insist  that 
an  audience  should  be  exposed  only  to 
“good”  music.  It  is  the  term  “good”  p 
which  disturbs  the  writer  very  much, 
and  which  leads  him  to  take  the  “left 
of  center”  by  supplying  bis  definition  |j 
of  the  word.  To  him,  “good”  music  i 
is  any  kind  of  music  (from  Bach  | 
through  Progressive  Jazz)  ably  per-  f 
formed.  ,  I 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  a  care-  I 
fully  chosen  musical  diet  is  just  as  ' 
important  as  a  carefully  selected  food  || 
diet;  and  that  temperance  is  just  as 
necessary  in  music  as  it  is  in  exer¬ 
cise,  diet,  or  drink.  An  excess  of  any 
one  element  is  just  as  disturbing  in 
music  as  it  is  in  any  other  activity.  ' 
(e.  g. — One  summer  while  in  school  I 
in  New  York  City,  I  had  the  privilege  I 
of  listening  to  a  constant  diet  of  the  ( 
finest  kind  of  music  performed  by  the  | 
world’s  recognized  artists  over  two  I 
of  New  York’s  radio  stations:  * 
W  Q  X  R  and  W  N  Y  C.  My  room-  |- 
mate  was  quite  surprised  to  come  in  |j 
late  one  nigbt  and  find  me  listening  I 
to  a  currently  popular  “name”  band  j 
from  one  of  the  leading  hotels.  He  | 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  But,  I  ' 
found  myself  actually  wanting  some¬ 
thing  different;  just  for  the  change.) 

The  poignant  thought  has  just  oc- 
(Turn  to  page  52) 


Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  tfUbBAt  J.  SasifttL 

Asso.  Prof,  of  Music  Educotion 
Mississippi,  Southern  College 
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MUSIC  To  BORROW 


By  Ernest  Daniels 
The  Record  Service  Department 
Illinois  State  Library 
Springfield,  Illinois 
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The  assistant  Librarian  is  kept  busy  selecting  recordings  to  be  mailed  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Many  state-supported  libraries  are  contemplating 
the  start  of  this  wonderful  service. 


“Music  Is  The  Univebsal  Lan- 
ouAOE  Of  Mankikd.”  The  staff  in  the 
Recordings  Unit  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  feels  that  these  words  of 
Longfellow  truly  exemplify  mankind’s 
relation  to  music.  No  matter  where  it 
may  come  from,  whether  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa  or  from  the  “Sym¬ 
phonic  Halls”  of  Boston,  man  pos¬ 
sesses  either  an  outward  or  an  in¬ 
ward  delight  in  the  harmonies,  dis¬ 
cords,  and  rhythms  of  music. 

The  Recordings  Unit,  formerly 
known  as  The  Music  Box,  is  embark¬ 
ing  into  its  fourth  year  as  a  separate 
Unit  of  the  Services  to  Patrons  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Illinois  State  Library.  It 
is  growing  as  the  beanstalk  in  “Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk”  and  Just  about  as 
fast.  Through  the  many  types  of 
patrons  and  diversified  fields  of  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  borrowers,  the  staff 
truly  feels  that  “Music  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  of  mankind.” 

The  patrons  of  the  Recordings  Unit 
include  rich  and  poor,  banker  and 
laborer,  housewife  and  businessman, 
young  and  old.  These  people  represent 
many  kinds  of  jobs  and  although  they 
differ  somewhat  in  their  taste,  all  are 
lovers  of  music.  Among  the  borrowers 
of  phonograph  records  will  also  be 
found  school  teachers  who  use  the 
records  as  background  music  to  plays, 
hostesses  who  use  the  records  for 
dinner  music,  undertakers  who  use  the 
records  in  their  funeral  parlors, 
square  dancers  using  square  dance 
records  to  improve  their  style  for  con¬ 
tests,  and  whole  neighborhoods  en- 
H  joying  records  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  one  borrower.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  different  ways 
the  records  have  been  used,  not  men¬ 
tioning  the  countless  number  who  take 
them  out  for  their  own  enjoyment. 

The  Illinois  State  Library  ventured 
into  the  field  of  loaning  phonograph 
records  in  the  year  of  1942.  From  the 
loan  desk  of  the  main  library  people 
could  get  adult  records  and  from  the 
I  Collections  Unit  people  could  get  chil- 

Idren  records.  In  1948  the  adult  records 
were  put  into  a  separate  unit  called 
The  Music  Box  and  this  year  were 
moved  into  larger  quarters.  With  this 
change  of  location  came  a  change  in 
name,  the  name  Music  Box  was 


changed  to  the  Recordings  Unit. 

At  the  present  writing  some  15,000 
records  may  be  found  in  the  two  col¬ 
lections.  Approximately  9,000  in  the 
adult  collection  and  6,000  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  collection.  These  records  are 
circulated  throughout  the  whole  state 
of  Illinois  wherever  the  local  library 
does  not  have  a  record  collection. 
Sending  records  to  people  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other  is  rather 
unique  among  state  libraries.  Illinois 
is  probably  the  only  state  library  that 
offers  this  service  to  its  citizens. 

Among  the  children’s  collection  may 
be  found  a  wide  range  of  storytelling 
and  rhythm  records  for  the  younger 
children  and  for  the  older  children 
great  books  on  recordings.  Many  of 
the  records  coordinate  with  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  activities. 
Music  appreciation  records  for  schools 
help  to  supplement  their  collection. 
A  study  of  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  composers  such  as  Beethoven, 
Grieg  and  Tchaikovsky  may  be  had 
on  these  recordings. 

In  the  adult  collection  the  bulk  of 


the  records  are  musical.  A  very  well 
rounded  collection,  the  records  in  the 
group  were  built  up  to  their  present 
status  from,  lists  of  recommended 
purchases  given  in  special  books  and 
magazines  which  evaluate  recordings. 
Also  it  has  been  built  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  musicians  and  pa¬ 
trons.  Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  provide  the  general  listener 
a  representative  and  well  rounded  col¬ 
lection  of  classical  and  semi-classical 
music  rendered  by  outstanding  orches¬ 
tras  and  artists. 

If  you  are  looking  for  grand  opera 
the  Illinois  State  Library  has  com¬ 
plete  renditions  of  over  20  operas  as 
well  as  the  scores  to  accompany  them. 
You  may  also  find  complete  oratorios 
and  masses,  musical  shows  and  oper¬ 
ettas.  Over  100  different  symphonies 
and  miniature  scores  to  accompany 
many  of  these  are  included  in  the 
collection.  There  are  miniature  scores 
for  many  of  the  other  fine  classical 
selections  in  the  collection.  These 
scores  are  taken  out  in  conjunction 
(.Turn  to  page  48) 
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Record  Breaking  Successful 

MASSED  BAND 


Hkkk'h  The  Problem:  Take  ninety-  headed  for  the  looker  rooms  at  half  yard  lines.  I 

six  hiRh  school  bands  with  6,104  mem-  time.  The  cheers  of  the  65,100  in  the  Seating  in  the  end  zones  had  been 
bers.  You  want  to  get  them  out  of  end  stands  began  as  a  dazzling  pattern  of  carefully  mapped  so  that  on  successive  (' 

zone  seats  in  a  football  stadium,  have  red,  white,  blue,  black  and  other  colors  flag  signals  the  remaining  bands  could  ^ 

them  march  to  a  specifled  spot  on  the  started  moving  out  onto  the  footbali  All  up  the  fleld  at  each  end  in  15-yard  u 

football  fleld,  play  flve  numbers  and  field.  ,  segments  with  no  apparent  confusion, 

be  off  the  fleld  within  a  twenty-minute  Soon  the  tiny  dots  on  a  blueprint  The  first  four  bands  were  the  only  ones 
period.  had  become  alive  and  the  crowd  was  to  retain  their  percussion  sections  and 

This  was  what  Wiliiam  D.  Revelli,  letting  out  genuine  expressions  of  ad-  they  played  the  other  92  bands  Into 

director  of  University  of  Michigan  miration  at  the  beauty  of  the  multi-  place.  Last  to  move  onto  the  field  were 

Bands,  faced  in  the  Michigan  Stadium  colored  uniforms.  Care  had  been  taken  the  detached  percussion  sections  which 

when  Third  Annual  Band  Day  rolled  to  assign  the  bands  on  the  fleld  accord-  had  massed  along  the  east  sidelines  | 

around  on  Saturday,  October  13.  With  ing  to  the  color  of  uniforms  and  the  and  filled  in  the  vacant  space  at  the  I 

the  help  of  his  assistant.  Jack  K.  Lee,  effect  was  quite  dazzling.  center  of  the  fleld.  | 

every  move  had  been  carefully  planned  The  first  test  was  passed  with  appar-  The  second  test  was  the  ability  of  i 

and  a  gigantic  blueprint  actually  37  ent  ease  since  the  musicians  wound  up  the  ninety-six  bands  to  keep  together.  I 

inches  by  22  inches,  placed  in  the  in  proper  place  on  the  football  fleld  From  his  podium  on  the  west  side  of  ^ 

hands  of  each  band  director  showing  with  thirty  inches  of  space  ahead  and  the  fleld  Revelli  started  the  tremen-  !’j 

the  exact  route  to  the  spot  on  the  fleld  at  the  side  of  each  player.  The  drum  dous  volume  of  music  welling  up  from  J 

for  each  band.  majors  and  twirlers  were  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  stadium.  ‘T’ve  Been  I 

A  rehearsal  had  been  held  at  South  the  sidelines  on  each  side  of  the  fleld.  Working  on  the  Railroad”  was  ths  i 

Ferry  Field  in  the  morning  but  the  Here’s  the  way  the  move  which  music  and  a  locomotive  cheer  was  1 

time  had  been  devoted  largely  to  the  worked  satisfactorily  was  planned.  The  worked  into  the  middle  portion  of  the 

problem  of  keeping  the  massed  bands  Ann  Arbor,  Blissfleld,  Fordson  of  Dear-  selection. 

in  time.  The  rehearsal  did  prove  the  born  and  Muskegon  Heights  bands  The  number  went  on  to  conclusion 

value  of  massing  the  percussion  sec-  came  on  the  field  first  and  took  posi-  and  the  crowd  began  to  marvel  as  to 

tions  of  the  bands  In  the  center.  tions  facing  the  pressbox  on  the  west  how  well  the  bands  were  playing  in 

But  the  real  test  came  as  the  In-  side  of  the  fleld  and  filling  the  west  unison.  The  band  directors  had  read 

diana  and  Michigan  football  teams  quarter  of  the  fleld  between  the  forty-  carefully  the  section  of  Bulletin  No.  3 


to 


Writt«N  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  QIsJcufuL  OJjfUiiL 

Editor,  U.  of  Michigan  News  Service 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


from  Revelli  which  had  urged  accuracy 
on  a  tempo  of  128  beats  to  the  minute, 
precision  in  rhythm  with  no  rushing, 
the  playing  of  every  tone,  a  steady  beat 
from  the  percussions,  a  solid  tone,  an 
Intonation  of  A-440. 

It  was  Lee’s  turn  to  direct  from  the 
east  side  of  the  field  and  the  crowtl 
Joined  in  song  as  the  massed  bands 
played  “On  Top  of  Old  Smokey.”  The 
next  number  was  the  one  that  had 
attracted  attention  from  the  press  In 
advance  stories  about  Band  Day  and 
caused  Life  Magazine  to  assign  two 
photographers  to  the  event. 

This  was  “The  Anvil  March”  with 
a  realistic  touch.  The  bands  brought 
anvils  or  pieces  of  railroad  track  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  hammers  struck 
home  on  the  metal  surfaces. 

Lee  directed  “On  the  Mall’  and  then 
came  the  ever-exciting  "Stars  and 
f  Stripes  Forever,”  with  Revelli  direct- 

Slng.  The  color  guards  of  the  bands 
came  marching  out  of  the  tunnel  on 
^  the  east  side  of  the  field  and  as  the 
bands  moved  on  through  the  pulse- 
I  quickening  notes  the  flags  were  car¬ 
ried  down  the  sidelines  and  into  the 
end  zones.  There  was  a  loud  burst  of 
cheers  and  much  applause  when  this 
number  was  concluded. 

Then  it  was  back  into  their  assigned 
sections  of  the  end  zones  for  the  bands 
and  the  second  half  of  the  game  was 
resumed  without  delay.  Revelli  and 
Lee  relaxed  but  both  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  ninety-six  bands  are  just 
about  the  maximum  that  should  take 
part  in  a  band  day. 

There  were  months  of  letter  writing 


and  planning  that  paid  oft  in  a  well 
organized  band  day.  Invitations  went 
out  in  May  to  all  members  of  the 
Michigan  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  to  send  bands  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Stadium  for  the  Third  Annual 
Band  Day. 

The  response  was  so  good  that  200 
bands  wanted  to  attend  and  that 
posed  a  problem  for  Revelli  since  he 
knew  there  was  no  place  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  for  some  12,000  bandsmen.  So 
he  set  about  using  a  careful  plan  which 
took  into  consideration  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  large,  medium  and  small 
schools.  Then  he  studied  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  playing  ability  of  the  bands 
and  added  the  factor  of  distance  from 
Ann  Arbor.  The  Anal  step  in  the  plan 
was  to  give  priority  in  invitation  for 
the  1952  band  day  to  the  remaining 
bands. 

The  most  Informative  of  Revelli’s 
four  bulletins  to  the  ninety-six  band 
directors  went  into  the  mails  the  first 
of  September.  This  gave  rather  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  about  every  move 
of  the  bands  from  arrival  in  Ann  Arbor 
until  the  big  day  was  over.  Everything 
from  the  spot  for  busses  to  be  parked 
down  through  exact  arrangement  and 
publishers  of  the  music  to  be  played 
at  half-time  and  during  the  game  and 
the  way  the  music  was  to  be  played 
was  included. 

The  final  bulletin  went  out  late  in 
September  just  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  event.  This  repeated  the  most 
important  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  3  and 
included  information  that  milk,  choco¬ 
late  milk  and  ice  cream  would  be  on 


Two  mambors  of  the  South  Lyon 
Township  School  Band  took  charge 
of  tha  anvil  to  add  raalitm  to  "The 
Anvil  March.”  Soma  bands,  finding 
it  difficult  to  locate  an  anvil,  substi¬ 
tuted  oiecas  of  railroad  track. 

sale,  to  supplement  the  box  lunches 
which  each  band  had  been  urged  to 
bring. 

Then  came  the  big  blueprint  which 
represented  hours  of  work  on  the  part 
of  Lee  but  which  accomplished  its 
purpose — namely  getting  the  bands  on 
the  field  and  into  their  assigned  spots 
with  minimum  of  delay,  giving  the 
bands’  entrance  a  polished  appearance. 

Honors  for  covering  the  most  dis¬ 
tance  to  take  part  in  band  day  went 
to  Stambaugh  High  School,  Stam- 
baugh,  in  the  western  end  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  upper  peninsula,  is  more  than 
500  miles  from  Ann  Arbor. 

The  idea  for  a  big  band  day  was  in 
Revelli’s  mind  when  he  inaugurated 
the  First  Annual  Band  Day  which  was 
held  in  1949.  He  got  the  idea  from 
reading  about  tbe  Irish  band  director, 
Patrick  Gilmore  of  Boston,  who  was 
the  predecessor  of  John  ^Philip  Sousa. 
Gilmore  had  held  Peace  Jubilees  on 
the  Boston  Common  in  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War  with  2,000 
bandsmen  and  a  10,000  voice  choir. 

There  were  29  bands  with  1,850 
members  in  the  first  band  day  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  number 
increased  to  37  bands  with  2,363  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  1950  event.  The  University 
of  Michigan  Marching  Band  took  part 
along  with  the  high  school  bands  in 
the  half  time  festivities  for  the  1949 
and  1950  band  days  but  there  was  no 
room  left  on  the  field  in  1951  for  the 
blue  and  yellow  uniforms  of  Michigan. 
Anyway,  the  Michigan  bandsmen  were 
kept  very  busy  in  the  role  of  guides — 
helping  to  make  certain  that  each 
band  got  to  its  proper  place  on  the 
gridiron. 


B«nd  mambart  of  fha  Univartity  of  Michigan  Band  workad  diliganfly  with  fha  high 
school  band  diraefors  fo  maka  carfain  fhaf  fha  anfranca  and  aiisfs  would  bo  parfaef. 
Hara  a  diraefor  it  chocking  hit  position  on  a  hugo  blueprint  of  the  formation. 


Is  It  To  Bi 


Halftime  SHOWS 


OR 

Music  EDUCATION? 

By  William  B.  Tower 
Director  of  Music 
Zeeland,  Michigan,  Public  Schools 


I  submit  that  the  15-minute  half¬ 
time  period  at  Football  games  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  by  college  and  High 
School  bands  in  a  manner  so  infan¬ 
tile  and  cheap  as  to  be  a  mockery 
against  Music  Education.  With  every 
college  and  university  band  in  the 
nation  prancing  onto  the  field  at 
grossly  unmusical  cadence;  playing 
songs  comparable  to  “Baa  Baa,  Black 
Sheep”;  and  racing  into  five  or  six 
hazy  outlines  of  objects  apparently 
drawn  by  a  third  grade  art  class,  can 
we  be  proud  to  direct  a  music  pro¬ 
gram? 

Every  educational  program  needs 
careful  examination  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  to  evaluate  new  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices,  test  them  against  fundamental 
aims,  and  accept  them  further  or  re¬ 
ject  them.  Such  self-examination  by 
leaders  of  each  field  insures  healthy 
progress  and  in  Music  has  saved  us 
from  being  engulfed  by  baton  twirlers, 
C-melody  saxophones,  and  a  library  of 
Polkas. 

The  time  has  come  to  focus  critical 
thought  upon  this  current  practice 
which  is  so  vulnerable  to  abuse  and 
so  grievously  entrenched  that  it 
threatens  to  rekindle  in  the  public 
mind  the  belief  that  music  education 
is  expendable. 

It  has  taken  years  of  courageous 
leadership  to  raise  music  education 
from  the  place  of  a  “frill”  to  a  re¬ 
spected  curricular  field  of  study. 
Now,  in  the  event  of  a  recession  will 
the  public  consider  music  essential 
if  we  have  presented  it  in  such  a 
superficial  manner  each  Fall? 

I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  give  that 
fifteen  minutes  back  to  the  hot  dog 


stand  and  return  the  band  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  position  in  the  stands, 
marching,  or  at  attention  on  the  field 
playing  the  stirring  marches  almost 
forgotten. 


Williann  B.  Tower. 


We  of  the  high  school  level  have 
accepted  in  the  past  the  leadership 
of  our  university  music  educators. 
Most  of  us  are  using  the  first  eight 
to  ten  of  our  thirty-eight  weeks  of 
school  meeting  the  deadlines  of  foot¬ 
ball  games,  writing  band  arrange¬ 
ments  of  nursery  rhyme  tunes,  shout¬ 
ing  commands  like  an  army  sergeant, 
and  wracking  our  brains  to  present 
for  the  public  a  simple  act  of  vaud- 


ville  which  is  mostly  incomprehensi-  | 
ble  from  stands  little  above  ground  f 
level.  Few  of  us  have  had  time  to  . 
consider  that  the  novelty  we  strive  j 
to  create  might  be  getting  wearisome  | 
to  our  athletic-minded  audiences. 

The  period  of  our  program  which 
should  train  best,  with  students  fresh 
from  vacations  and  eager  to  learn, 
seems  to  me  to  be  teaching  nothing  at 
ail  of  musical  value.  The  moderi 
youth  is  being  deprived  of  musical  ; 
development  until  he  has  served  the  ^ 
physical  education  program  and  made  | 
a  reputation  for  each  band  director! 

It  may  well  be  that  our  colleges 
can  not  lead  us  back  to  a  sound  I 
musical  education  program  by  ex¬ 
ample.  At  that  level,  with  pressure 
of  athletic  emphasis  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  every  school  at  stake  each 
week,  the  jobs  of  our  most  respected 
leaders  become  precariously  dependent 
upon  their  jump  through  the  show¬ 
man’s  hoop.  While  alumni  are  ap-  . 
proving  the  most  bizarre,  the  fastest,  | 
and  the  loudest;  the  artistic  souls  of  I 
those  men  must  surely  tremble.  Why,  | 
however,  must  these  guiding  institn-  ] 
tions  encourage  High  School  directors  i 
to  imitate  them?  Why  the  increasing  | 
emphasis  on  showmanship,  the  clinics,  ^ 
the  Summer  classes?  1 

I  will  be  happy  when  my  students 
have  developed  a  love  and  an  under-  I 
standing  of  great  music  which  can  be  | 
nurtured  all  their  lives  as  performers 
or  listeners.  It  will  take  thirty-eight 
weeks  of  the  school  year  to  accom¬ 
plish  this. 

How  much  longer  must  we  tolerate 
the  present  type  of  Band  Shows? 
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High  School  Students 
Can  Study  The  — 

Electric  ORGAN 


Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  ^bauMnsji  (DUmuUi. 

Piano  Teacher,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


The  modern  system  of  group  music 
teaching  has  been  proved,  time  and 
again,  to  be  the  incentive  for  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  pupil.  These  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  augmented  by  the  ever-present 
element  of  competition,  provide  the 
stimulus  to  gain  further  knowledge 
that  can  easily  be  adapted  to  electric 
organ  classes. 

I  earnestly  recommend  class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  electric  organ,  not  only 
as  a  logical  development  of  piano 
talent,  but  as  means  to  increased  com¬ 
munity  prestige. 

Although  Franz  Liszt  and  his  his¬ 
torically  famous  Master  Classes  set 
a  precedent  for  all  music  teachers  in 
class  instruction,  many  have  held 
back,  deeming  it  difficult  to  the  point 
of  impossibility,  while  others  have 
predicted  the  failure  of  private  studio 
work.  But  class  lessons  in  piano  have 
proved  a  definite  success  in  aiding 
private  lessons,  and  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  creating  interest  through 
group  work  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  my  organ  classes. 

The  case  history  of  my  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  Senior  High 
Schooi  beginners’  class  illustrates  the 
fallacy  of  preconceived  notions  about 
group  work  and  the  inadequacy  of 
piano  students  to  attempt  the  organ. 
Contrary  to  the  theory  that  students 
should  have  five  years’  study  at  the 
piano  before  attempting  the  organ,  I 
accepted  anyone  who  could  read  both 
the  treble  and  bass  staves  with  ease, 
believing  the  old  theory  as  outdated 
as  the  Victorian  method  of  forcing  a 
piano  beginner  to  endure  six  months 
of  scales,  exercises  and  arpeggios  be¬ 
fore  being  rewarded  with  his  “first 
piece.” 

The  class  has  been  an  unqualified  ' 
success — a  success  to  the  point  where 
students  are  frequently  in  demand  to 
play  the  electric  organ  in  local 
churches,  funeral  homes,  and  in  the 


adjacent  Army  post  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  New  Jersey, 

In  some  cases,  piano  students  ask, 
“Will  organ  playing  spoil  my  piano 
technique?” 

The  answer  is  no.  It  might  have 
been  true  of  old-fashioned,  slow  speak¬ 
ing  tracker  action  instruments  that 
required  tremendous  weight  on  the 
manuals.  In  contrast,  the  quick  action 
of  the  Hammond  is  bound  to  improve 
playing.  It  emphasizes  finger  tech¬ 
nique  and  discourages  the  mediocre 
pianist  from  jamming  down  the 
damper  pedal  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
good  legato.  This  point  is  stressed 
by  Percy  Grainger,  who  once  told  me 
that  if  he  were  to  teach  elementary 
piano,  he  would  insist  on  six  months 
at  the  organ  as  preparatory  training. 


In  my  own  piano  studio,  I  use  the 
Hammond  organ  as  a  “reward”  for 
an  especially  good  piano  lesson,  and 
the  children  are  entranced  with  their 
ability  to  produce  the  velvety  warm 
tones  with  no  effort.  At  first,  we  make 
a  game  of  finding  the  source  of  the 
actual  sound  and  each  child  is  thrilled 
with  his  achievement  when  he  tracks 
down  the  tone  cabinet  in  the  next 
room.  Later  we  take  turns  in  depress¬ 
ing  a  key  on  the  organ  while  the  other 
hun^.>  a  similar  key  on  the  piano.  This 
“game”  is  fine  experience  in  ear  train¬ 
ing. 

My  experience  with  electric  organ 
group  classes  is  that  the  original  chal¬ 
lenge  of  teaching  music  offers  new 
triumphs  to  the  instructor  and  in¬ 
creasing  benefits  to  the  student. 


Lauranc*  Diltnar,  piano  iaachar  of  Long  Branch,  Now  Jarsay,  who  has  addad  group 
intfrucfion  on  fha  Hammond  organ  to  his  faaching.  Ho  is  saatad  af  tha  organ  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  high  school  studanfs. 


Eagerly  aHanfiva,  lhata  fourth  grad#  ttudanh  of  tha  Forrit  Elamantary  School  ara  gaining  a  valuabla  mutical  background  through 
Keyboard  Eiparienca.  Mrs.  Barnica  hdaradith  faali  that  this  tachniqua  it  ona  of  tha  graatast  stapt  forward  in  Mutic  Education  in 

rnoro  than  a  dacada. 


Highland  Park,  Michigan  Schools  Believe  That — 

PIANO  Is  BASIC 


By  James  L.  Buckberough 
Chairman,  Michigan  MENC  Piano  Committee 
Highland  Porh,  Michigan 


Tiik  Vai.i  k  Oi  Tiik  Piaxo  in  relation 
to  the  over-all  school  music  program 
cannot  be  over-stated.  Many  teachers 
regard  this  instrument  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  many  general  school  music  ac¬ 
tivities,  while  in  reality,  it  should  be 
used  as  an  educational  basis  for  all 
music  participation.  Piano  is  basic! 
Through  the  use  of  this  wonderful 
instrument,  a  door  is  opened  that  will 
lead  many  a  student  on  a  pathway 
that  is  filled  with  many,  many  happy 
experiences  in  music.  It  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  “knowing”  about  things  musi¬ 
cal  and  when  one  really  knows,  he  is 


less  likely  to  become  frustrated  and 
discouraged — thus  providing  an  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  continuing  successful  music 
participation.  The  piano  is  a  challeng¬ 
ing  instrument  and  the  possibilities 
for  experimentation  and  exploration 
are  boundless. 

For  many  years,  the  Piano  Class 
movement  (elementary,  secondary  and 
adult)  has  been  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  has  been  enthusiastically  approved 
by  both  musicians  and  educators.  Re¬ 
cently,  there  has  developed  an  idea 
that  is  closely  allied  to  the  Piano  Class 


On*  of  Hi*  greafetf  reasons  Keyboard  Exparianca  and  Class  Piano  hav*  boon  so 
successful  in  fha  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  Public  schools  is  fha  wonderful  coopera¬ 
tion  of  tha  faculty.  Haro  you  saa  eight  faculty  members  studying  tha  piano  work 
under  the  author,  Mr.  Buckborough. 


but  whose  objectives  are  somewhat 
different.  It  is  called  “Keyboard  Ex¬ 
perience.” 

Keyboard  Experience  is  thought  of 
as  an  exploratory  or  indoctrination 
course  that  precedes  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  school  music  program,  such 
as  piano  classes,  orchestra,  band,  or 
choral  organizations.  Keyboard  Ex¬ 
perience  would  perhaps  contribute  its 
greatest  value  if  presented  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grades  (for  one  semester 
only).  During  this  time,  the  vocal 
program  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
minimized  to  a  certain  extent  while 
the  keyboard  and  allied  activities  are 
being  emphasized — but  the  results  that 
would  accrue  would  justify  this  sac 
riflce. 

The  purpose  of  Keyboard  Experi¬ 
ence  is  to  establish  an  enthusiastic, 
receptive  attitude  toward  music  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  assist  in  formulating  a  con¬ 
viction  in  the  minds  of  students  as  to 
their  future  music  activities.  It  should 
emphasize  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
music  which  would  include  experience 
with  notation,  both  treble  and  bass, 
melodic  and  rhythmic  reading  pat¬ 
terns,  and  simple  chord  associations. 
With  this  basic  music  understanding. 

(Tam  to  pape  46) 
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A  REPORT  To  My 

Superintendent 


Mr.  Arthur  E.  Burke 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Turners  Falls  High  School 
Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts 
Sir: 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Instrumental  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  Town  of  Montague: 

Th*  Meatogs*  ElamMitary  Schools  load 

From  January,  19^0  to  June,  1950, 
rehearsals  of  the  Montague  Elementary 
Schools  Band  were  held  once  weekly 
at  the  High  School  Auditorium  on 
Friday  afternoons.  When  the  fall  term 
opened,  due  to  program  scheduling 
difflculties,  the  rehearsals  were 
changed  to  Thursday  afternoons  from 
3:30  to  5:00  P.  M.  The  first  rehearsal 
was  held  October  16,  1950  and  con 
tinued  weekly.  The  band  now  num 
bers  73  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  ex 
perienced  (in  that  they  were  members 
of  the  group  last  year).  For  parades 
this  group  is  supplemented  by  a  corps 
of  18  twirlers.  There  are  an  additional 
30  pupils  who  as  yet  are  not  in  any 
organized  unit;  however,  a  suggestion 
that  this  new  group  of  elementary  per¬ 
formers  be  allowed  to  form  a  smaller 
band  was  referred  to  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Weekly  visits  during  school 
hours  are  made  to  the  Highland 
School,  the  Montague  Center  School, 


and  the  Montague  City  School.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  three  schools,  the  band 
includes  members  from  the  North 
School  in  Gill  (a  neighboring  town 
with  no  music  program),  Riverside 


Banjamin  Weiner. 

School  in  Riverside,  Ste.  Anne’s 
School,  The  New  Eighth  School,  and 
the  Grammar  School.  The  number  of 
students  from  each  of  the  schools  Is 
as  follows:  Grammar  School — 58;  Mon- 


By  Benjamin  Weiner 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
Turner  Foils,  Massachusetts 


tague  City — 9;  New  Eighth — 1;  Gill 
and  Riverside — 4;  Ste.  Anne’s — 2; 
Highland  School  —  11;  Montague 
Center — 18.  Broken  down  into  repre¬ 
sentation  from  each  grade,  the  figures 
are  as  follow:  Grade  3 — 4,  Grade  4 — 5, 
Grade  5 — 19,  Grade  6 — 14,  Grade  7 — 32, 
Grade  8 — 29. 

The  Montague  Elementary  Schools 
Band  appeared  at  the  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Music  Festival  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  annual  Field  Day  Execises,  Turn¬ 
ers  Falls  Rotary  Club  Street  Fair, 
Greenfield  Elk’s  Flag  Day  Parade  in 
Greenfield,  Elk’s  Street  Fair,  and  a 
formal  Easter  Concert. 

Individuals  of  the  Elementary  Band 
appeared  under  school  sponsorship  at 
the  following  events:  the  Turners 
Falls  Rotary  Club  for  instrumental 
demonstrations.  Millers  Falls  P.T..\., 
Turners  Falls  P.T.A.,  Montague  City 
P.T.A.,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christ¬ 
mas  plays  in  their  respective  schools, 
church  plays,  and  hospital  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  Band  Parents  Association  spon¬ 
sored  a  number  of  projects  as  a  result 
of  which,  the  3509.35  uniform  deficit 
(Tvrn  to  prifir  32) 


Thil  wonderful  •lomonfory  ichool  bend  end  ifi  corpi  of  baton  twirlers  it  under  the  direction’  of  Benjamin  Weiner,  The  town  of 
Montague  embraces  five  smaller  villages,  namely,  Turners  Falls,  Millar  Falls,  Montague  Center,  Montague  City  and  Lake  Pleasant. 
This  grade  school  band  it  the  stepping  stone  to  Mr.  Weiner's  wonderful  high  school  band.  (The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  March,  1951.) 


IS 


The  Band  Stand 

A  Section  Dovotod  Exelusivoly  to  Tbo 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

to  a 

TEN-YEAR  OLD 

One  decade  ago,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  University  and  College 
Rands  for  the  Music  Elducators  Nation¬ 
al  Conference,  William  D.  Revelll,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  the  band  directors 
in  the  various  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  that  existed  in  arranging  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  concern.  Returns 
showed  keen  interest  and  suggested 
more  than  100  topics  for  discussion. 
The  outcome  was  a  meeting  of  forty 
college  band  directors  on  December 
22-23,  1941,  for  conference  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  under  the 
leadership  of  college  band  directors 
were  the  following: 

The  Marching  Band  —  Raymond 
Dvorak,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Policies  and  Philosophies  of  the 
Marching  Band — Mark  Hindsley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  Concert  Band's  Place  in  the 
Curricula — Harold  Bachman,  then  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Scholarships — Graham  T.  Overgard, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Band  As  An  Accredited  Course  in 
the  College  and  University — Joseph  A. 
Gremelspacher,  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  Band’s  Activity  Calendar — Its 
Balance  Between  University  and  Col¬ 
lege  Needs  and  the  Student’s  Load — 
Glenn  C.  Bainum,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Other  topics  discussed  in  general 
were:  (a)  The  Band  Budget.  (b) 
Awards,  (c)  Uniforms,  (d)  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band  Festivals  and  an  All- 
.\merican  Collegiate  Band,  (e)  Financ¬ 
ing  the  Commencement  Band,  and  (fl 
The  Advisability  of  Establishing  a 
Permanent  Organization. 

Yes,  you  guessed  the  outcome.  A 
permanent  organization  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  name  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  BAND 
CONDUCTORS  CONFERENCE,  which 
was  changed  to  the  present  name  at 


the  1947  convention.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  to  care  for  the 
new-born  infant: 

Albart  Austin  Hnrdinq,  Univarsity  of  Illinois. 

Honorary  Ufa  Chairman 
William  D.  Ravalli,  Chairman 
Garald  D.  PrascoH,  Univarsity  of  Minnasota, 

Vica-Chairman 

Josaph  A.  Gramalspachar,  Sacratary 

That  these  leaders  carried  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  well  and  passed  the 
baton  to  capable  successors  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association 
is  now  Ten  Years  Old.  A  Happy 
Birthday  with  many  more  to  come! 
a  a  a 

FIRST  PERFORMANCES 

of 

ORIGINAL  BAND 
COMPOSITIONS 
by 

COLLEGE  BANDS  . 

In  order  to  properly  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  original  band  composi¬ 
tions  which  are  being  given  first  per¬ 
formances  by  various  college  bands 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
BAND  STAND  proposes  to  list  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  events  from  time  to  time. 
Those  included  in  this  first  listing  are 
ones  which  the  editor  knows  about 
from  programs  in  his  file.  It  makes 
no  claim  to  completeness  and  there¬ 
fore  the  editor  will  be  happy  to  have 
any  college  band  directors  who  have 
presented  actual  first  performances  of 
ORIGINAL  BAND  COMPOSITIONS 
to  send  complete  data  concerning  the 
composition  and  the  composer  as  well 
as  the  printed  program.  Persons  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  any  composition 
for  their  own  use  may  contact  the 
editor  of  the  BAND  STAND  or  the 
college  band  director  who  first  per¬ 
formed  the  number  or  the  composer. 
Numbers  known  to  be  in  published 
form  will  not  generally  be  listed.  We 
hope  this  list  will  be  stimulating  and 
helpful  to  band  conductors,  composers 
and  also  the  publishers  of  band  music. 
Here  is  a  start.  Help  us  to  keep  it 
going. 

“Greetings” — A  Suite  for  Concert 
Band,  by  Francis  Johnson  Pyle  .  .  . 
(1)  From  the  President  (March).  (2) 
Comic  Valentine  (Scherzo).  (3)  On 
a  Solemn  Occasion  (Andante).  (4) 
Wish  You  Were  Here.  First  perform¬ 
ance,  January  21,  1948,  by  the  Drake 
University  Concert  Band  under  the 
direction  of  George  Bird.  Mr.  Pyle, 


the  composer,  is  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  theory  and  musicology  at  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa. 

“Introduction  and  Passacaglia”  by 
Gerald  Kechley  .  .  .  First  performance. 
July  18,  1951,  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Concert  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  C.  Welke.  Mr. 
Kechley,  the  composer,  is  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Music  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington.  He  is  at  present  on  leave 
for  study  under  a  Guggenheim  Fellow¬ 
ship,  which  was  renewed  for  a  second 
year.  He  wrote  this  work  especially 
for  this  concert. 

“Antillean  Poem"  by  Pedro  Sanfaun 
.  .  .  First  performance  by  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  Symphony 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  L. 
Williams.  Mr.  Sanjaun,  the  composer, 
is  conductor  of  the  Spartansburg  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  in  South  Carolina, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
verse  College.  Written  in  1944,  the 
manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  Leeds 
Music  Corporation.  N.  Y.,  for  copy¬ 
right.  It  was  through  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  copyright  owner  that 
this  first  performance  was  made  pos¬ 
sible. 

(To  be  continued) 

*  •  • 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  CIDNA  MEETINGS  IN 
COLUMIUS,  OHIO  oad  NORMAN. 
OKLAHOMA  IN  DECEMRER 

AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  on  DECEM¬ 
BER  14-15,  1951.  (Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day)  : 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION: 
CHAIRMAN — Manley  R.  Whitcomb. 
Director  of  Bands,  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Headquar¬ 
ters:  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel.  Exact  pro¬ 
gram  not  available  at  press  deadline. 

AT  NORMAN.  OKLAHOMA  on  DE 
CEMBER  17-18,  1951.  (Monday  and 
Tuesday) : 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION:  CHAIR¬ 
MAN — Leonard  H.  Haug,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma.  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  University.  Ex¬ 
act  program  not  available  at  press 
deadline. 

*  •  • 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  1952 

A  most  important  meeting  of  the 

(Turn  to  page  49) 
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MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 

He  Elementary  Schools 

Writien  especially  for  The  School  Musician 
By  Harriet  Nordholm 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


The  one  focal  point  in  all  of  music 
education  is  enjoyment  and  to  this 
end  the  teacher  must  dedicate  all  of 
what  she  does  each  day  for  each  child, 
into  the  lives  of  elementary  school 
children  must  come  these  pleasure- 
Kiving  experiences:  singing,  playing 
instruments,  listening,  participating  in 
rhythms,  and  creating.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  these  activities  must  not 
be  divorced  one  from  the  other  so  that 
on  one  day  we  sing,  on  another  day 
we  dance,  etc.,  but,  rather,  in  one 
music  period  we  might  sing  and  play 
instruments,  we  might  listen  to  rec¬ 
ords  and  respond  rhythmically,  etc. 
.4nd,  in  everything  that  is  done 
musically  for  the  young  child  must  be 
found  a  strong  aura  of  creativity. 

There  are  points  of  general  Interest, 
however,  in  each  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  activities  where  the  teacher  act¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  can  subtly  encourage 
the  student  to  discover  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  incentives  for  music-making 
in  his  everyday  life: 


Sia9iB9 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all 
music  experiences,  (Children,  when 
they  enter  kindergarten  and  have  as 
yet  not  learned  to  use  their  singing 
voices,  must  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
This  does  not  come  through  “mono¬ 
tone”  drills,  through  the  indignity  of 
seating  according  to  ability,  and 
other  such  questionable  practices  but 
through  the  singing  of  many  songs — 
songs  for  fun,  songs  about  home, 
school,  holidays,  action  songs,  songs 
which  can  be  dramatized,  etc.  Lead 
the  child  to  know  that  in  every  song 
he  sings  there  is  something  of  him¬ 
self  which  can  shine  through. 

Music  reading,  whenever  it  is  begun, 
should  only  be  treated  as  a  sequence 
in  musical  growth.  Never  should  it  be 
introduced  until  the  classroom  teacher 
and  supervisor  agree  that  there  is  a 
deflnite  readiness  for  it. 

Whether  or  not  a  group  has  readi¬ 
ness  may  be  determined  in  these 
ways:  (1)  Are  most  of  the  children 


singing  in  tune?  (2)  Have  they  been 
using  books  for  singing  rote  songs? 
(3)  Can  they  read  the  printed  page 
adequately?  and,  (4)  Are  they  familiar 
enough  with  number  combinations  so 


Harriet  Nordholm. 


pages  can  easily  be  found?  Only  when 
a  group  displays  these  characteristics 
should  reading  be  attempted.  This 
may  occur  in  grade  11,  in  grade  III, 
or  even  in  grade  IV.  If  reading  is 
begun  too  soon  an  apathy  or  even  a 
sincere  dislike  for  it  may  develop, 
which,  when  once  established  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dispel. 

Gradually  and  pleasantly  the  music 
vocabulary  is  increased  through  the 
singing  of  all  varieties  of  songs  until 
children  now  come  to  the  wonderful 
experience  of  singing  in  parts.  Read¬ 
ing  music  harmonically  could  well  be 
begun  through  the  singing  of  rounds 
and  descants.  This  often  occurs  on 
the  fifth  grade  level,  and  when  in 
sixth  grade  children  can  read  three- 
part  music  accurately  with  good  in¬ 
tonation,  enunciation  and  pleasant  dy¬ 
namic  effects.  They  are  indeed  expert- 


Every  little  child  wants  to  play  the  big  bass  drum  or  crash  the  cymbals,  or  play 
some  other  rhythm  instrument.  Miss  Nordholm  gives  them  that  chance  in  her 
rhythmic  experience  periods.  Experiences  of  this  kind  create  a  permanent  desire  to 
Income  a  member  of  an  organized  chorus,  band,  or  orchestra. 


cncinK  something  rich  and  worth- 
whiie.  Singing  with  expression  at  this 
ievei  comes  easiiy  and  naturaiiy  if, 
in  the  primary  grades,  chiidren  have 
been  encouraged  to  dramatize  songs, 
if  on  the  third  and  fourth  grade  leveis 
they  have  been  ied  to  an  awareness 
of  the  rise  and  fali  of  melody,  of 
phrasing,  and  of  musical  form. 

The  teacher,  through  the  entire 
singing  program,  need  not  be  so  much 
concerned  over  skills  acquired  by  the 
children  as  she  is  over  their  feelings 
for  and  about  music. 


PlayiB9  laztrameats 

Almost  from  the  first  day  a  child 
enters  school  he  should  be  allowed  to 
play  rhythm  instruments.  He  should 
play  them  while  he  sings,  play  them 
while  he  listens  to  music,  and,  play 
them  while  he  engages  in  rhythm  ac¬ 
tivities.  Rhythm  band  does  have  a 
place  in  the  primary  curriculum  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  for 
"show”  purposes  where  each  child  is 
expected  to  become  expert  on  one  in¬ 
strument.  Rather  than  measuring 
rhythm  band  results  in  terms  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  wise  teacher  states  them 
in  child  growth. 

Playing  melody  instruments  follows 
usually  at  the  third  grade  level.  Such 
instruments  as  tonettes,  melody  bells, 
xylophones,  etc.  should  be  introduced. 
Class  piano  at  this  level  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  adjunct  of  the  over-all  music  ed¬ 
ucation  program.  The  use  of  the 
auto-harp  is  to  be  encouraged.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  a  charming  ac¬ 
companiment  to  singing  but  it  gives  a 
strong  aural  perception  to  music  as  a 
whole. 

String  instruments  at  the  grade  four 
{Turn  to  page  29) 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  Schooi  Music 


Katherine  Crews  of  Maryville,  Tennessee 


Miss  Katherine  Crews,  Instructor  of 
Music,  Maryville  College,  Maryville, 
Tennessee,  says  that  “school  authori¬ 
ties  seemingly  refuse  to  consider  a 
well-balanced  twelve  year  music  pro¬ 
gram  only  through  ignorance  of  what 


such  a  program  consists  in  terms  of 
the  over-all  school  curriculum."  She 
goes  on  to  say,  "Would  that  we  could 
somehow  convince  these  people  that 
a  good  music  program  is  neither  all 
do,  re,  mi,  nor  all  plays,  and  that 
schools  having  only  a  marching  band 
are  cheating  the  greater  number  of 
their  children  out  of  the  music  they  so 
richly  deserve  to  have!” 

She  definitely  favors  "learning  by 
doing,"  and  believes  that  every  child 
should  be  given  as  much  education  as 
he  is  capable  of  receiving.  She  feels 
that  sometimes  we  are  neglecting  the 
talented  child  by  not  giving  him  the 
challenge  he  needs. 

We  need  more  school  and  college 
music  teachers  such  as  Katherine 
Crews,  who  will  voice  their  opinions 
with  strong  and  forceful  conviction. 

Majoring  on  Violin,  she  received  her 
B.A.  degree  at  Maryville  College  in 
1943.  She  received  her  M.A.  degree  at 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 


New  York,  with  a  major  in  Music  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  1950. 

Miss  Crews  began  her  music  study 
at  the  age  of  eight  by  taking  piano  les¬ 
sons.  When  she  was  twelve  she 
started  to  play  the  violin,  which  led  to 
membership  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
high  school  orchestras.  During  her 
student  days  at  Maryville  College  she 
was  concertmaster  of  the  college  or¬ 
chestra,  and  was  a  featured  soloist  with 
their  fine  organization. 

From  1946  to  1949  she  taught  gen¬ 
eral  music  classes,  glee  club,  band, 
string,  ensemble,  and  small  beginning 
instrumental  classes  at  the  Morris¬ 
town  Junior  High  School,  Morristown. 
Tennessee.  She  is  presently  a  success¬ 
ful  instructor  of  Music  at  Maryville 
College. 

She  says  she  has  had  two  great 
thrills  in  music:  (1)  the  time  she  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  student  in  the  All-East 
Tennessee  High  School  Orchestra,  and, 
(2)  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  so-called 
“non-musical”  children  do  so  very  well 
with  musical  instruments. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
about  your  future  plans,”  she  answered 
with  aggressive  enthusiasm,  “to  con¬ 
tinue  developing  a  course  of  study  for 
teacher  training  that  is  comprehen¬ 
sive,  interesting,  and  practical,  a 
course  that  will  give  the  student  teach¬ 
er  the  kind  of  training  really  needed, 
and  a  realization  of  the  importance 
and  scope  of  a  balanced  school  music 
program.” 

Though  she  is  busy  teaching,  even 
through  the  summer  as  a  favorite  staff 
member  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  she 
still  finds  time  to  pursue  her  favorite 
hobbies,  reading,  hiking,  movies,  and 
going  to  concerts. 

The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  is  proud  to  select  this  young, 
aggressive  music  teacher  to  take  her 
place  with  the  “Eminent  Ladies  of 
School  Music.”  Katherine  Crews  will 
go  far  in  her  chosen  profession. 


Advertisements  in  SM 
Popnlar  with  Directors, 
Parents,  Students 


For  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  the 
advertisements  In  The  SCHOOLi  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  have  been  very  popular  with  band, 
orchestra,  and  choral  directors,  plus 
parents  and  teachers. 


Recent  reports  substantiate  this  claim 
through  directors  who  say  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  keep  them  abreast  with 
the  new,  progressive  changes  being  made 
in  ail  phases  of  music  education. 

Directors,  students,  and  parents  often 
refer  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  a 
“wonderful  guide  for  purchasing.”  The 
Classified  advertisements  continue  to  live 
up  to  the  name  of  "S.OOO-mlle  Bargs  in 
Counter.” 
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S.  D.  Band  Directors  to  Be 
Guests  of  State  College 


Sousa  Tradition  Prominent 
at  U.  of  III. 


South  Dakota  l>and  directors  will  he 
Kuests  at  the  annual  band  clinic  at  South 
Dakota  State  College  January  31,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  and  2,  1952,  according  to  Professor 
Carl  Christensen,  director  of  the  clinic. 

Due.st  conductors  at  the  clinic  will  be 
Dr.  Alvin  H.  Edgar  of  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Ijekvold, 
director  of  bands  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Approximately  40  new  band  composi¬ 
tions  from  the  national  contest  list  will 
be  reviewed  during  the  three-day  session. 
Sixty  selected  instrumentalists  from  the 
120-plece  State  College  band  will  .serve 
as  the  clinic  band. 

I  Demonstrations  and  talks  about  band 
j  problems  will  be  given  by  the  clinic  direc¬ 
tors  and  others.  Several  films  will  be 
i  shown. 

I  The  South  Dakota  Bandmaster's  Asso- 
i  elation  will  hold  its  annual  business  meet- 
,  Ing  and  banquet  In  connection  with  the 
I  clinic. 

i  Bandmasters  will  be  guests  of  the 
Athletic  Department  on  Friday  evening, 
February  2,  for  the  State  College-Morning- 
side  basketball  game.  Smoker  and  lunch 
will  follow  the  game. 

The  band  clinic  has  been  held  annually 
since  1936,  with  the  exception  of  the  war 
years. 


Band  music  in  the  authentic  Sousa 
tradition  highlighted  the  Fourth  Illinois 
.\I1-State  Music  Activity  for  high  school 
students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
Xovember  23  and  24. 

Dr.  Frank  Simon  of  the  Cincinnati 
i^onservatory  of  Music,  outstanding 
"Sousa  alumnus,"  led  the  "Salute  to 
Sousa"  by  the  two  Illinois  Ali-State 
bands,  each  composed  of  150  selected  high 
.school  musicians.  Illinois  high  school 
band  directors  participated  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal  and  recording  sessions  as  ob- 
.servers. 

Conducting  contemporary  and  tradi¬ 
tional  band  music  In  the  Ail-State  Music 
Activity  was  the  New  York  composer  and 
arranger,  Philip  J.  Lang,  who  was  co- 
conductor  with  Dr.  Simon.  Each  conductor 
devoted  one  day  to  each  band. 

Also  included  in  the  band  activities  of 
the  two-day  program  was  a  Sousa  Drum 
Clinic  and  a  Percussion  Workshop,  both 
conducted  by  Paul  Price,  Percussionist  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Music. 
The  Drum  Clinic  was  limited  to  some  25 
qualified  high  school  students,  while  the 
Workshop  was  designed  for  band  con- 
ductor.s,  although  open  to  student  per¬ 
cussion  players. 

The  two-day  program  for  high  school 
students  was  presented  by  the  Universlt.v 
of  Illinois  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Illinois  Bands,  and  Division  of  University 
Extension.  The  Illinois  Music  Educators 
Association  was  Joint  sponsor  with  the 
University. 


This  snapshoi  shows  eleven  eager 
saxophonists  who  played  in  the  "A" 
Band  at  the  Second  Annual  Clear 
Creek  Music  Camp  at  London,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Mr.  O.  Reid  Hoskins  is  the 
managing  director  of  the  Camp. 


David  Blair  McClosky 
Joins  Boston  U.  Faculty 


President  Harold  C.  Case  of  Boston 
University  and  Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman 
of  the  College  of  Music  announce  the 
appointment  of  David  Blair  McClosky  to 
the  faculty  in  the  Vocal  Department.  The 
noted  baritone  taught  at  the  University 
from  1928  to  1936,  when  he  began  an 
extensive  concert  tour  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  the  Americas. 

He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  twenty  times,  and 
in  addition  to  appearances  with  many 
other  orchestras,  he  sang  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera  Company,  gave  four  Town 
Hall  recitals  in  New  York,  and  served 
.  for  seven-year  i)eriods  as  soloist  in 
Trinity  Church  In  Boston  and  (Jrace 
Church  in  New  York. 

Besides  his  work  at  Boston  University, 
the  singer  has  taught  at  Vas.sar,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  Syracuse  ITnlver- 
slty.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Center  of  Music  and  Drama  in 
Plymouth. 


Beulah  Zander  New  State 
Supervisor  of  Music 


Dr.  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Beulah  I. 
Zander  as  the  new  (and  first)  Director  of 
Music  Education  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Many  music -directors  in  Illinois  herald 
this  appointment  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  taken  in  Music  Education 
for  many  years. 

Miss  Zander  is  well  qualified  to  take 
her  place  as  the  state  leader,  who  will 
champion  the  cause  of  musk-  in  education. 


Sth  Annual  Band  Festival 
Set  at  Penn.  State  College 


The  Fifth  Annual  Inter-CoIleglate  Band 
Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  on  April  17-18-19,  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  W.  Dunlop,  who  will 
play  host  to  the  group. 

Dr.  William  D.  Revelll,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Bands,  will  be  the 
guest  conductor. 


Leonard  B.  Smith  Soloist 
with  Grand  Junction  Band 


An  appreciative  audience  received  guest 
soloist,  Leonard  B.  Smith,  in  a  packed 
auditorium  at  Mesa  College  with  wide 
acclaim  as  he  thrilled  them  with  such 
cornet  solos  as  Bellstedt's  "La  Mandoll- 
nata"  and  d’Hardelot’s  "Because.”  The 
occasion  was  the  band’s  regular  Fall 
concert. 

The  members  of  the  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  High  School  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Marion  Jacobs,  will  long  re¬ 
member  the  night  of  October  18  as  being 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  thrills  in 
their  young  lives. 

Mr.  Smith  obliged  in  his  usually  gen¬ 
erous  humble  manner  by  conducting  a 
symposium  while  In  the  city. 


With  a  backdrop  dapicting  tha  birth  of  Christ,  this  wonderful  65-piaca  high  school 
band  from  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  thrills  a  capacity  audience  with  appropriate 
music  at  Christmas  time.  Aldia  Long  is  the  director. 
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Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  Introduces  Ideas 

Lee  Petersen,  Chairman  of  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic,  has  announced 
the  selection  of  the  Miami  Senior  High 
School  Band  (Florida)  as  one  of  the  six 
outstanding  bands  to  appear  at  the  1951 
('linic. 

The  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
is  held  annually  in  December  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago.  The  dates 
for  this  year's  clinic  are  December  13- 
14-16. 

The  1950  Clinic  was  attended  by  some 
2,500  high  school  and  college  bandmas¬ 
ters.  This  year's  clinic  is  expected  to 
draw  more  than  3,000. 

The  Miami  High  School  Concert  Band 
has  been  scheduled  for  a  clinic  concert  on 
Thursday  evening  (Dec.  13)  in  the  Sher¬ 
man  Ballroom.  Music  to  be  presented,  will 
consist  of  the  very  latest  and  finest  band 
music  of  all  publishers  and  all  classes. 

Bandmaster  A1  Wright  has  tentatively 
scheduled  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  "Russian 
Elaster  Festival  Overture"  and  Palange's 
"Symphony  in  Steel.”  Guest  conductors 
for  the  two  hour  program  will  include 
Henry  Fillmore,  Ray  Dvorak,  Paul  Yoder, 

Harold  Bachman,  and  other  nationally 
recognised  conductors. 

The  Miami  High  Band  party  of  some 
one  hundred  students  and  chaperones  will 
fly  the  22U0  mile  round  trip  from  Miami 
to  Chicago  in  two  chartered  DC-6's.  All 
baggage  will  also  be  handled  by  air.  The 
jMirty  will  arrive  on  Monday  evening  and 
will  stay  in  the  Sherman.  While  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  group  will  attend  a  performance 
of  "South  Pacific”  and  a  concert  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
trip  is  being  borne  by  the  City  of  Miami. 

Miami  City  officials  think  the  dignified 
publicity  obtained  by  groups  such  as  this 


Miami  H.$.  Band  Flies  To  Chicago  Via  DC-h's 


fine  concert  band  is  extremely  valuable. 

The  ninety-two  members  of  the  Miami 
High  Concert  Band  are  hoping  that  they'll 
run  into  a  real  snow  storm  In  Chicago 
l)ecause  more  than  half  of  the  young¬ 
sters  have  never  seen  snow  l)efore. 

One  number  on  their  .Mid-West  Clinic 
concert  will  be  devoted  to  a  demonstration 
of  “colormuslc,”  a  technique  of  inte¬ 
grated  and  coordinated  stage  lighting  set 
to  music.  Another  8i>ecialty  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  school's  three  “soloettes”  or 
precision  speed-twirlers  who  will  present 
a  twirling,  black  light  demonstration. 
Special  guests  attending  the  Mid-West 
Clinic  with  the  Miami  High  Band  party 
will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fillmore, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Thomas.  Thomas 
is  principal  of  Miami  Senior  High  School 
and  has  long  been  a  booster  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools. 


Canada  To  Be  Repretented 
At  Mid-Weet  Clinic 

ROBERT  A.  ROSEVEAR  TO  LECTURE 

OR  FroRcb  Hora 

A  real  treat  will  be  in  store  for  the 
thousands  of  band  directors  attending 
the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  on 
December  13,  14,  and  16  when  they  hear 
the  inspiring  and  informative  lecture  of 
Robert  A.  Rosevear  on  the  French  horn. 

Mr.  Rosevear  is  at  present  first  horn 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  orchestra  and  has  played  with  the 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
CBC  Opera  Company  Orchestra,  the 
Toronto  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Band,  and  orchestras  for  CBC 
Musical  and  dramatic  programs.  During 
tne  summer  of  1961  he  was  Instructor  in 


Robert  A.  Rosevear,  Canadian 
French  Hornisf. 


French  horn  and  brass  instruments  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  is  Assistant  Professor  of  School 
Music,  Faculty  of  Mu.sic,  University  of 
Toronto,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  all 
instrumental  instruction  in  the  course  for 
the  training  of  school  music  teachers. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Professor  Ro.sevear  has  had  wide  expe¬ 
rience  as  adjudicator  in  Canada.  He  is 
active  in  educational  circles  as  lecturer 
and  conductor  and  well  known  as  organ¬ 
izer  and  director  of  the  annual  University 
(Turn  to  page  45) 


This  is  how  tho  Miami  High  School  Band,  undar  4ha  diracfion  of  Al  Wright,  will  look  at  it  boards  chartarad  DC-6  planat  at  tha  Miami, 
Florida,  Airport,  to  taka  off  for  thair  Mid-Wast  National  Band  Clinic  parformanca  on  Thursday  avaning  at  tha  Sharman  Hotal  in 

Chicago. 
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These  four  great  bands  will  appear  at  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  to  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  December 
13,  14,  and  15.  (Top)  The  Christian  Brothers  High  School  Band  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  directed  by  Ralph  Hale  will  appear  on 
Saturday  morning,  Decembar  15.  (Second  photo)  A  "great"  band  from  a  small  town  is  the  Orford,  Michigan,  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  Bovee,  which  will  also  appear  on  Saturday  morning.  (Third  photo)  The  outstanding  VanderCoolc 
Collage  of  Music  Concert  Band  will  perform  on  Friday  evening,  December  14.  (Lower  photo)  The  excellent  grade  school  band 
from  Plainfield,  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  William  L.  Johnston,  will  play  a  conce^  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  13. 
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Clarinet  Soloist 


Here  is  a  snapshot  of  Robert  Long 
who  has  bean  playing  the  clarinet  for 
five  years.  Ha  is  the  son  of  Lt.  Col. 

G.  R.  Long  stationed  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Illinois,  and  attends  Highland 
Park,  Illinois,  High  School.  Although 
this  is  his  first  year,  ha  is  playing  in 
the  solo  section  of  the  Band.  Bob 
has  played  in  various  other  bands  in 
Georgia  and  Illinois,  including  the 
West  End  Elementary .  Band  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia.  Ho  has  played  solos 
on  different  occasions,  doing  a  very 
fine  job,  particlarly  at  his  elementary 
school  graduation  when  he  played 
the  "Carnival  of  Venice."  Previously 
he  had  publicly  played  the  "Clarinet 
Polka."  Bob  is  now  fourteen  and  as 
may  be  guessed,  likes  his  clarinet  very 
much.  Ha  studies  privately  with 
Harry  Rosenberg  of  Chicago. 

Blitsfield,  Mich.,  Band 
Use*  Horses  on  Gridiron 

Tho  Blissfleld,  Michigan,  High  Sch<M)l 
Rand  of  75  pieces  .staged  a  novel  idea 
at  their  opening  football  game  the  14th 
of  September  when  they  had  three  horses 
I>erform  with  them  during  the  half-time 
festivities.  The  band  staged  a  television 
revue  and  formed  a  television  set  on  the 
field.  The  first  part  of  the  show  was  the 
featuring  of  the  eight  twirlers  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  display  of  twirling.  Two  of  the 
eight  twirlers  were  superior-rating  win¬ 
ners  at  the  National  Raton  Twirling  Con¬ 
test  In  Ann  Arbor.  The  second  part  of 
the  show  was  a  real  live  Western  melo¬ 
drama  featuring  three  horses  In  a  show 
about  the  hero  rescuing  the  girl  from 
the  villain,  all  on  horseback.  The  third 
part  of  the  show  was  a  French  Can-Can 
dance  performed  by  the  special  dancing 
girls  of  the  school.  The  scene  then  changed 
to  a  real  old-time  square  dance.  The 
crowd  of  over  a  thousand  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  show  immensely.  The  band  Is 
under  the  direction  of  Gil  Blanks.  Dances 
were  under  the  direction  of  I’aiiline 
Dievens,  one  of  the  majorettes. 


Fostoria  High  School's  Band  in  A  Rut, 
All  They  Do  Is  Turn  In  Great  Shows! 


■y  CONSTANCE  H.  RICE 

Boy,  oh,  boy  .  .  .  what  a  maneuvering 
marching  FHS  band  we  have !  Why,  just 
their  band  show  was  worth  more  in  the  ; 
stands  than  the  measly  few  who  turned 
out  on  a  perfect  football  evening  last 
night  when  Fostoria  snatched  a  dilly 
from  Toledo  Woodward  after  many  of 
the  fans  had  given  up  and  made  for  home 
.  .  .  certainly  not  to  avoid  the  crowd, 
but  probably  to  watch  Louis  go  down  for 
the  count. 

One  would  think  I  were  on  the  high 
school  or  chamber  of  commerce  payroll 
the  way  I  praise  our  musical  crew  every 
week  .  .  .  but  hone.stly,  they  deserve  all 
the  plaudits  we  can  dig  up.  Their  forma¬ 
tions.  their  lines,  their  precision,  their 
detail  .  .  .  and  above  all,  their  snap  .  .  . 
thus  far  this  year  have  made  other  units 
look  like  amateurs.  We'll  match  ’em 
against  any  outfit  .  .  .  except  their  out¬ 
fits. 

The  theme  of  the  FHS  band  .  .  . 
"Flowers  to  You”.  .  .  playing  flower 
songs,  making  outlines  of  various  blos¬ 
soms  (with  a  couple  of  bees  buzzing 
around  .  .  .  the  Blase  twins,  Donnie  and 
Ronnie),  good  new  stepping  routines 
with  the  majorettes  and  DM  getting  their 
two  cents’  worth  in,  and  the  PA  handing 
out  the  verbal  bouquets  to  all  those  who 
have  cooi>erated  to  make  a  successful 
.season  .  .  .  was  quite  an  idea.  And,  band 
youngsters,  we  believe  In  giving  flowers 
to  the  living,  too  .  .  .  and  you  deserve  a 
whole  armful  of  posies !  We  know  how 
hard  you  work  .  .  .  and  results  show 
your  sincere  efforts.  If  you  could  just 
see  the  fans  swell  with  pride  when  Ol'U 
band  makes  its  clever  entry  on  field,  you’d 
know  all  your  long,  tedious  hours  are 
appreciated. 

Usually  I  make  it  a  practice  when  ] 
can’t  say  anything  good,  I  just  skip  it 
entirely  .  .  .  but  in  a  two-way  band 
show,  that  would  be  rather  obvious. 
Toledo  Woodward’s  band  was  here,  fifty 
strong,  with  six  majorettes,  two  flag 
bearers  and  a  drum  major.  The  announcer 
said  they  were  depicting  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  in  aX  fairness  we  must 
-say  it  may  have  been  partially  due  to 
lnterru|)tions  in  the  press  box  at  halftime, 
but  this  disi>lay  was  the  antithesis  of  our 
school’s  bill  .  ,  .  lots  of  effort  exerted, 
but  indecision,  sloppy  detail  .  .  .  and 
well,  they  didn’t  ring  a  bell  at  all  with 
me.  The  six  cheerleaders  looked  cute, 
though,  in  their  bright  blue  full  skirts 
with  white  gores  and  bright  blue  sweaters. 

But  do  you  know  what?  Maybe  we’re 
spoiled  .  .  .  we’re  not  prejudiced  .  .  .  just 
iXain  s|>oiled  .  .  .  because  we’re  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  good  band  that  we’re  klnda 
fussy  .  .  .  and  perhaps,  overly  critical. 


Editor’s  Noto:  This  publicity  rolooso  is  ro- 

grintod  OMCtly  as  It  appaarad  in  the  Fostoria 
ally  nawspapar,  to  indlcata  tha  support  local 
band  directors  may  aspect  from  local  editors  if 
they  will  but  develop  a  continuous  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  with  their  nawspapar  people. 


Send  Yoar  Soloist  Pictures  I 
to  the  SM  Editor- 
News  Welcome  Tee 


Peggy  Anne*s  Band  Notes — 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina 


The  Lenoir  High  School  band  put  load.s 
of  spirit  behind  the  Lenoir-Morganton 
game.  It  paid  off,  too — Lenoir  won  26-6. 
But  the  band  members  really  “blew  their 
heads  off”  when  Lenoir  beat  Hickory  7-0 
the  next  week.  Everyone  was  so  excited 
after  the  touchdown  he  could  hardly  play 
“Bearcats,”  and  the  crowd  was  yelling 
so  loud  probably  no  one  heard  it  anyway. 

Saturday,  October  13,  the  band  went  to 
Davidson  for  the  homecoming  game  with 
Presbyterian  College.  The  band  performed 
prior  to  the  game  and  played  during  the 
game. 

Perhaps  the  most  festive  of  any  games 
this  season  was  the  Lenoir-Belmont  game. 
The  band  played  for  pregame  coronation 
ceremonies  and  performed  in  a  colorful 
drill  at  halftime. 

Editor:  School  music  roportors  «ro  invilod  to 
sond  thoir  "Nows  Notes"  to  tho  editor  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Determination 


"Dotormination”  is  tho  titU  of  this 
fin*  snapshot  of  Wattar  Davis,  aga  I, 
a  mambar  of  tho  Kanosha,  Wisconsin, 
County  Band,  who  in  spita  of  a 
brokan  arm,  navar  missad  a  singla 
day  of  practica.  Mr.  Danial  McElroy 
is  his  diractor. 
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**The  Holiday**  Parade** 
Succe$9  at  Wichita  U. 

The  100-plece  Wichita  University  foot¬ 
ball  band,  under  the  direction  of  .lames 
Kerr,  chose  a  holiday  theme  for  their 
fourth  show  this  year. 

The  band,  fronted  by  seven  twirlers  and 
a  drum  major,  jjave  an  eiKht-formation 
show. 

A  larKe  lnterse<-ted  heart  began  the 
show  in  honor  of  Valentine’s  Day. 
“Sweethearts  on  Parade”  was  the  music 
u.sed. 

"Kaster  Parade"  Introduced  that  holi¬ 
day  with  a  bonnet  formation.  The  band 
then  formed  a  May  Basket  to  the  tune 
of  "In  the  Merry,  Merry  Month  of  May.” 

Our  Independence  Day  was  suggested 
by  a  big  liberty  bell,  complete  with  the 
crack,  and  a  musical  tribute  called  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 

Then  the  bandsmen,  uniformed  in  black 
and  dark  blue  with  white  spats,  gloves, 
and  belts,  formed  a  witch  on  a  broom 
and  played  appropriate  siKwk  music. 

"Turkey  in  the  Straw”  found  a  large 
turkey  gobbler  strutting  across  the  field. 
The  turkey  to  a  Christmas  tree  while  the 
Imnd  played  "White  Christmas.” 

The  last  holiday  was  New  Year’s  Eve. 
Band  members  formed  giant  numbers — 
”1951.”  The  notes  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne” 
brought  memories  to  many  a  mind  while 
the  "1”  was  slowly  changing  to  a  ”2," 
bringing  about  the  New  Year  and  new 
resolutions. 

The  band  finished  their  final  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  year  by  playing  the  school 
song,  "Hail  Wichita,”  as  they  left  the 
field.  Still  with  the  band  from  past  years 
la  14-year-old  Maroene  Solomon.  She  has 
been  with  Mr.  Kerr’s  band  as  official 
mascot  since  1945.  The  holder  of  many 
national  twirling  titles.  Miss  Solomon  was 
named  ”Out.standlng  Twlrler”  at’  Miami 
in  1950,  and  she  won  first  place  at  Enid 
Tri-State  this  year. 

23  American  Composer*  to 
Hecar  Work*  at  Hartford 

Twenty-three  American  composers  of 
the  present  day,  several  of  them  famous 
throughout  the  world,  participated  in  the 
fourth  season  of  the  Institute  of  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Music  which  began 
on  Monday,  October  29,  at  the  Julius 
Hartt  Musical  Foundation  in  Hartford, 
('onnecticut. 

Country-wide  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  Institute’s  fourth  season,  unique 
in  music-school  history,  when  sixteen  con- 
»'erts,  each  limited  to  representative  works 
of  a  distinguished  living  composer,  were 
l>resented,  with  the  compo.ser  participat¬ 
ing  as  guest  speaker  and  In  a  forum  ses¬ 
sion  at  each  event. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Isadore 
Freed,  chairman  of  the  Institute,  the  first 
three  concerts  presented  Norman  Dello 
Jolo  on  October  29,  Quincy  Porter  on 
November  19.  Daniel  Gregory  Ma.son  will 
appear  December  10.  An  event  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14  will  celebrate  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  League  of  Composers 
by  presenting  an  Institute  session  under 
the  auspices  of  that  organisation ;  and. 
on  March  16  and  17,  three  programs  will 
be  devoted  to  a  festival  of  music  by  com¬ 
posers  now  or  formerly  on  the  Hartt 
faculty,  in  addition  to  several  outstanding 
graduates.  Sixteen  composers  will  be  in 
this  latter  group  alone. 


William  Suthard  (center)  President  of  the  Greeley,  Colorado,  Philharmonic,  Orches¬ 
tra,  congratulates  Dr.  John  Kendel  (right)  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Music  Conference  and  founder  of  the  Greeley  Orchestra,  after  he  had  guest  con¬ 
ducted  the  group  in  their  40th  Anniversary  Concert  on  October  15.  Henry  Ginsburg, 
present  conductor,  was  happy  too  for  the  honored  guest. 


Leaves  School  Musk 


J.  Frederick  Muller,  new  Educational 
Director,  Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc. 

J.  Frederick  Muller  Resigns 
Elkharf  School  Music — 
Joins  Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc. 

J.  Frederick  Muller,  Director  of  the 
Instrumental  Music  Department  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Educational  Directorship  posi¬ 
tion  with  Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc.,  musical 
instrument  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Muller  is  a  past 
vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Music 
Educators  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
School-Community  Music  Relations  and 
Activities  for  Indiana,  and  Clinic  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Orchestra  Division  of  the 
Indiana  Music  Educators  Association.  Mr. 
Muller  will  begin  his  new  duties  on  Janu- 
lary  2,  1952. 


Concert  Tax  Exemption 
Ruling  Now  in  Effect 

Ann  Arbor — The  University  Musical 
Society,  at  the  Unlversit.v  of  Michigan, 
has  just  received  a  ruling  from  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  that  concerts 
given  under  Its  auspices  are  exempt  from 
the  admissions  tax,  under  a  provision 
of  the  tax  bill  recently  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  beginning  November  1. 

This  ruling  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  prices  of  concert  tickets  by  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent,  which  s'avings  will  be 
passed  on  to  purchasers,  as  follows : 

Tickets  for  individual  concerts  in  the 
Choral  Union  Series,  Extra  Series,  and 
the  May  Festival,  are  reduced  from  $3.00, 
$2.40  and  $1.80  to  $2.50,  $2.00  and  $1.50. 

Tickets  to  the  two  "Me.sslah”  perform¬ 
ances  in  December  will  now  cost  58  and 
42  cents,  resjiectively,  instead  of  70  cents 
and  50  cents. 

The  cost  of  series  tickets  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  Music  Festival  by  the  Budapest 
Quartet  in  February  will  be  reduced  from 
$3.90  and  $2.70  to  $3.25  and  $2.25;  while 
the  cost  of  single  concert  tickets  will  be 
$1.73  and  $1.25,  instead  of  $2.10  and  $1.50. 

Season  tickets  for  the  May  Festival 
will  be  reduced  from  $12.00,  $10.80  and 
$9.60  to  $10.00,  $9.00  and  $8.00,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  ruling  is  not  retroactive,  and  does 
not  affect  the  prices  of  tickets  purchased 
prior  to  November  1. 


Sousa  Band  Fraternal 
Society  Hold*  6th  Annual 

On  Sunday,  November  4th  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  many  of  the  ex-Sousa 
band  members  met  for  the  Sixth  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Sousa  Band  Fraternal  So¬ 
ciety.  Prominent  among  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  pre.sent  was  ex-ba.ssoonist, 
Shirley  Thomp.son,  who  is  co-author  of 
1  the  new  Baseball  Encyclopedia. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 
by  Win  Richard 


ChriHlmaH  greetinKH  to  Interlochen 
alumni  wherever  you  may  l)e.  May  the 
Hplrlt  of  peace  and  good  will  toward  men 
prevail  In  your  heart.  From  (Jordon 
Allen  of  Detroit  comes  this  fine  word 
picture  of  Interlochen  Perhaps  some  of 
you  who  have  never  attended  Interlochen 
will  find  It  interesting.  To  those  of  us 
who  have,  it  will  be  a  thrilling  recollec¬ 
tion  !  Sincere  appreciation  to  Gordon 
Allen  for  his  frequent  contributions  to 
this  column.  And  now  .  .  . 

IMPRESSIONS 

■y  Gerdoa  C.  Allea 

Our  days  at  Interlochen  begin  as  the 
first  rays  of  dawn  paint  the  glorious 
colors  of  the  sunrise  across  the  sky.  The 
birds  burst  into  a  chorus  that  seems  to 
be  mocking  man’s  feeble  efforts  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  musically.  Fresh  morning 
breexes  awaken  the  woods  and  the  rustle 
Is  Joined  by  the  lapping  of  the  waves 
along  the  shore,  as  if  in  conversation. 

Soon  the  plne-soented  air  from  off  the 
crystal  lakes  carries  the  sounds  of  bugles 
and  the  inevitable  protests  of  people 
l>elng  roused  from  their  dreams.  The 
hum  of  voices  increases  as  blue-clad, 
sleepy-eyed  cami>ers,  some  already  toting 
books  and  instruments,  appear  on  the 
paths  leading  to  the  breakfast  lines. 
Interlochen  is  in  action  again ! 

Added  now  to  the  gathering  roar  are 
the  sounds  of  singing,  the  shriek  of  a 
startled  trumpet,  the  tone  of  a  thumped 
piano,  the  wail  of  a  violin,  the  staccato 
taps  of  a  drum.  Hark !  The  bugle  again 
— “To  the  colors!'’  Tlie  flag  is  going  up. 
As  the  honored  banner  reaches  the 
heights,  a  new  tone  blending  occurs — a 
symphony  !  In  the  distance  a  band  strikes 
up — then  voices  blending  in  a  chorus  and 
from  every  nook  and  cranny,  the  sounds 
of  individual  practice.  The  din  is  glori¬ 
ous  !  Once  started,  it  continues,  far  into 
the  night.  The  forest  and  the  waves 
.s|)eak  on  undisturbed,  but  the  startled 
birds  seem  inspired  to  sing  out  even 
more  loudly  than  before. 

Amid  the  endless  clatter  and  practicing 
comes  the  throb  of  trucks  and  tractors, 
the  scrape  of  shovels  and  the  ring  of 
hammers.  Neither  the  Camp  nor  the 
campers  ever  consider  their  jobs  com¬ 
pleted.  Organications  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals  must  continue  building  every  day, 
afresh,  to  meet  newer  and  ever  more  ex¬ 
acting  demands. 

The  sun's  rays  filter  through  the  leaves 
and  rest  upon  a  rock,  a  tree,  or  a  flower, 
that,  for  the  moment,  is  the  object  of 
attention  of  a  nature  study  class  or  the 
model  for  a  budding  artist  or  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  All  of  these  things  are  part  of 
the  Interlochen  program. 

Up  on  the  hill  the  stage  crew  Is  at 
work  building  sets  for  plays,  operettas, 
operas — while  the  neighboring  woods  buss 
with  the  voices  of  the  members  of  the 
casts  as  they  repeat  endlessly  their  lines 
while  performing  before  imaginary  audi¬ 
ences.  Further  on,  beyond  a  busy  archery 
range  and  the  hustling  tennis  courts,  the 


rh.vthinic  motion  of  the  dance  groups  is 
to  be  seen.  Here  by  exercise  and  precise 
body  movements,  the  muscles  are  trained 
to  respond  instantly  to  inspiration. 

Though  each  task  is  undertaken  confi¬ 
dently,  all  too  soon  work  stops  again. 
This  time  Is  for  lunch.  Some  eat  leisurely, 
others  hurriedly,  as  res|M>nsibility  or  habit 
dictate.  With  1300  mouths  to  feed,  groups 
eat  in  relays,  so  that  activity  about  the 
Camp  goes  on  with  but  slight  slackening 
of  intensity. 

Swimming  seems  best  in  the  afternoon 
and  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  indulge 
in  It  to  the  fullest  extent  at  Interlochen. 
Two,  clear,  cool,  inviting  lakes,  with 
ample  ducks  and  floats,  and  best  of  all, 
wonderful  companionship,  all  have  Irre¬ 
sistible  ap|>eal  as  the  summer  sun  warms 
the  earth. 

Throughout  the  day  visitors  have  been 
coming  and  going  at  will.  Unfortunately, 
some  merely  drive  through  the  parking 
lot  and  leave,  thereafter  tioasting  that 
they  have  visited  the  Music  Camp  and 
know  all  about  it !  We  are  glad  when 
our  guests  take  the  guided  tour  and  learn 
first  hand  the  ideals,  the  history  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Camp.  What  surprises 
everyone  Is  the  slxe  and  numlier  of  its 
divisions  which  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  smooth  running  organisations  which 
the  public  sees,  hears  and  marvels  about. 
There  are  tremendous  tasks  that  center 
around  housing  and  feeding,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  buildings  and  grounds,  health 
and  .safety,  as  well  as  teaching  and  con¬ 
ducting. 

Of  siiecial  Interest  to  campers  and  vis¬ 
itors  alike  is  the  Stroboscope  Building 
where  you  match  what  you  think  you 
hear  with  what  you  should  hear.  The 
"House  of  Magic"  introduces  bewildered 
laymen  to  the  iiossibillties  for  human 
betterment  which  the  “Xew  Electronic 
Age"  holds  in  store  for  us  when  we  learn 
to  L.IVK  together. 

With  so  many  worrtiwhlle  groups  to 
perform,  the  rehearsals  continue  without 
a  stop  during  the  dinner  hour  and  right 
up  to  the  time  for  student  recitals.  Since 
individual  improvement  is  the  prime  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Camp,  soloists  are  heard  and 
Judged  by  Faculty  and  friends  at  intimate 
recitals  conducted  early  each  evening. 
The  Immediate  goal  for  everyone  is  the 
privilege  of  appearing  on  the  "honor" 
recital  in  the  Kresge  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon  so  top  performance  at  all  times 
is  the  Interlochen  standard. 

Large  crowds  gather  each  evening  and 
every  Sunday  to  hear  the  Camp's  famous 
concerts.  Man.v  drive  hundreds  of  miles 
each  season  to  be  present  at  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  imrticularly  apiieal  to  them. 

The  most  memorable,  perhaps,  are  the 
evening  concerts  where  the  playing  of 
the  National  Anthem  and  the  lowering 
of  the  Flag  to  a  traditional  bugle  call 
precede  the  regular  program.  As  dusk 
settles  into  night,  the  birds  sing  their 
last  songs  of  the  day  and  glorious  music 
sweeps  over  the  camp.  The  practice  of 
the  day  is  put  to  test  before  appreciative 
audiences  as  the  intricacies  of  performing 


symphonies,  operas,  or  operettas  exact 
the  best  musicianship  from  everyone. 

Brilliant  sunsets  over  the  lake  form 
unforgettable  backdrops  for  the  great 
music  heard  at  Interlochen.  The  stars 
dot  the  heavens.  Nature  has  done  her 
best  to  make  the  day  complete. 

The  concerts  close  with  Howard  Han¬ 
son’s  haunting  theme  from  the  "Roman¬ 
tic"  symphony,  inspired  by  and  composed 
at  Interlochen.  As  the  audiences  leave, 
a  hush  settles  over  the  Camp.  I^ights  g<> 
out,  taps  fade  away  and  somewhere  in 
the  distance  soft  music  is  playing.  It’s 
“Slumber  Music"  and  it  means  that  an¬ 
other  unforgettable  day  has  become  a 
memory.  The  forest  is  still  except  for 
the  cries  of  the  night  birds.  The  moon 
shines  down  in  peace  and  pa'nts  a  silver 
path  across  the  lake ! 


Southern  III.  Symphony 
Grows  on  Love  of  Practice 


CarNmdale,  Ill. — A  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  whose  members  represent  a  region, 
receive  no  pay,  attend  rehearsals  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to,  and  actually  look 
forward  to  hours  of  practice  may  seem 
like  a  director's  dream.  But  the  Southern 
Illinois  Symphony  is  not  a  dream.  Its 
director.  Dr.  Maurits  Kesnar,  head  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  music  de¬ 
partment,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  66-|)lece  organisation. 

The  only  compensation  that  Director 
Kesnar  receives  for  his  work  With  the 
orchestra  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
dream  materialise.  One  of  the  busie.st 
men  on  campu.s,  he  directs  the  annual 
production  of  the  "Messiah,"  conducts 
classes,  and  gives  lectures. 

Typically  American,  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  Symphony  is  a  mixture  of  age,  race, 
and  musical  experience.  Its  members  do 
not  don  formal  dress  for  concerts.  They 
wear  business  suits  and  print  dresses. 
But  their  music  approaches — sometimes 
equals — professional  excellence.  They  arc 
the  musical  pride  of  Southern  Illinois. 


U,  S.  Government  Selects 
School  Musician  Pictures 
for  World-wide  Distribution 

The  International  Press  and  Publica¬ 
tions  Division,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  informed  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  SM  files  will  be  used  in 
a  reprint  of  a  recent  Kiwanis  magasine 
article  on  music.  The  article  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  thousands  to  foreign 
countries  on  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


Ecut  Tennessee  High  School 
Chorus-Orchestra  a  Hit 

The  All-EJast  Tennessee  High  Scho<d 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  scored  a  tremen¬ 
dous  hit  when  it  performed  before  the 
Fast  Tennessee  Education  Association  on 
Friday,  October  26,  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  In  Knoxville. 

Guest  Conductors  were  David  W. 
Hughes,  Orchestra  Conductor,  Jordan  Con¬ 
servatory  :  Charles  F.  Bryan,  Chorus  Con¬ 
ductor,  George  Peabody  College.  Patsy 
Hodges  of  the  Chattanooga  High  School 
did  a  superb  Job  of  accompanying  the 
chorus. 
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I  Saw  Twirling  Grow  Up 


By  FRED  MILLER 


Probably  on*  of  th«  most  decorated 
majorettes  in  the  land  is  Kentucky's 
Hilda  Gay  Mayberry  of  Loi^isville. 
Hilda  Gay,  who  recently  captured 
top  honors  at  the  VFW  National 
Twirling  Contest,  is  rated  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  contest  twirlers. 
During  November  she  was  elected 
commander  of  the  very  first  chapter 
of  the  NBTA  organized  in  Kentucky. 


Article  No.  3 

I  I  believe  It  well  to  ko  back  to  my  Im- 
Itressions  and  recollections  of  the  so- 
called  Kastern  school  of  baton  swinging. 
For  this  Is  an  important  seed  bed  of  the 
art.  My  flrst  personal  contact  was  with 
the  well  known  John  Totillas,  Stamford, 
Conn.  "Johnnie"  is  one  of  the  standouts 
in  the  twirling  world.  He  has  been  a 
former  champion  at  a  time  when  we  of 
the  middle  west  and  far  west  did  not  even 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  contest 
for  twirlers.  They  featured  fast  swinging. 
Are  batons,  and  the  use  of  several  batons. 
Totillas  for  a  while  was  a  maker  of 
batons — they  were  not  readily  available 
commercially  In  those  years. 

The  Eastern  style  (If  It  has  a  name?) 
stressed  the  Importance  of  doing  a  large 
variety  of  twirls.  They  count  the  number 
of  movements  In  certain  Eastern  compe¬ 
titions.  Finger  spinning,  fast  low  throws, 
tosses,  and  trick  catches  were  featured. 
The  majors  of  that  school  do  NOT  move 
about  with  free  abandon.  They  are 
schooled  to  present  a  dignifled,  military 
picture — and  this  they  do  to  perfection. 
No  monkey  business — all  straight,  flne 
twirling.  I  met  Totillas  In  the  1930‘s 

I  and  brought  back  .some  of  their  intricate 
Anger  spins  to  the  middle  west  (just  a 
thief  at  heart).  Totillas  is  very  active  as 
a  teacher,  sponsor  of  competitions ;  judges 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  he  appears  in 
the  middle  west  with  great  frequency  and 
is  much  in  demand  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  His  twirlers  give  a  wonderful 
account  of  themselves  in  every  major 
competition. 

Most  of  the  show  world  jugglers  and 


It  Wasn't  Done  With  Mirrors!! 


A  tripl*  •xpotur*  makas  an  artistic  picture  in  tha  cate  of  Carol  Lutar,  Milwaukee, 
Witcontin.  Mitt  Lutar,  who  it  majorette  for  the  famed  Milwaukee  Road  Band,  it 
a  frathman  at  Marquette  Univertity. 


twirlers  came  from  the  East,  as  it  still  is 
the  heart  of  show  production.  However 
since  the  huge  success  of  The  Chicagu- 
land  Music  Festival  contests  at  Chicago, 
they  too  sponsor  many  meets  not  only  In 
the  Summertime,  but  during  the  Winter 
months  as  well,  for  they  tie  up  with  the 
many  drum  corps  contests  that  go  year 
round  in  New  England,  New  York  state, 
and  In  New  Jersey.  Their  competitions 
with  Drum  Corps  are  now  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  drum  world,  and  as  a 
result  they  have  somewhat  of  a  monopoly 
on  many  Ane  corps  who  take  national 
honors  year  after  year. 

Totillas  was  never  biased  on  the  Eas- 
ern  phases  of  twirling.  He  was  tolerant 
enough  to  accept  the  good  things  done 
everywhere  in  the  XT.  S.  A.,  and  compil- 
ment  and  credit  the  good  wherever  It  is 
being  performed.  In  addtiion  he  has  very 
high  ideals,  and  standards  about  teaching, 
judging :  and  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  at  heart.  A  very  good 
InAuence  for  all  of  u.s. 

Many  others  now  At  into  the  growing 
picture.  There  is  Maynard  Veller,  Oil 
City,  Penna.,  for  many  years  active  In 
the  All-American  Association  as  head 
man.  He  has  helped  promote  and  sponsor 
competitions,  clinic  camps,  set  up  rules, 
and  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the  twirl¬ 
ing  and  Aag  swinging.  Another  great  per¬ 
former  and  teacher  Lee  Suttell,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  helped  the  good  cause  along. 
Lee  Suttell  passed  away  a  few  years  ago. 

Ed  Clark,  Elkhart,  Ind.  was  another 
early  pioneer.  Another  Is  C.  K.  Hackett, 
Parker,  So.  Dakota.,  who  keeps  young 
teaching  young  folks  all  about  twirling  in 
the  Northwest  territory.  Hackett  is  very 
active  with  schools  and  Universities,  and 
with  major  competitions  In  his  area.  He 
Ands  time  to  visit  the  big  shows  el.se- 
where  too.  His  guidance,  good  judgment, 
and  advice  are  well  worth  taking.  He  is 
an  expert  on  Are  batons,  their  u.se,  and 
construction. 

Some  time  about  1936  Gamble  Hinged 
Music  Co.,  Chicago,  IIU,  became  very 
active  In  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
methods  by  Charles  Benner,  of  Kansas 
City  and  Paul  Painter  of  WinAeld,  Kan¬ 
sas.  These  books  were  widely  distributed, 
and  very  popular.  In  1910  the  same  au¬ 
thors  compiled  instruction  material  on 
gun  spinning.  The  publications  are  still 
available  and  can  be  .secured  from 
tlamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  218  So.  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  print  the 
largest  list  of  instruction  material  avail¬ 
able  on  baton  twirling,  regulation  baton 
signals,  drum  corps  instruction,  and  drum 
nvethods.  Its  worth  having  all  this  on  one 
list  If  Interested  In  these  subjects.  Oh,  yes 
— they  also  have  all  the  printed  books  on 
band  drills,  and  maneuvers.  Some  of  these 
will  At  Into  the  scheme  for  baton  teams 
and  ensemble  baton  drills. 

Another  baton  devotee,  and  judge  Is 
I  Anton  Schlechth,  supervisor  and  for  years 
'  secretary  of  The  All-American  Band, 
'  (Turn  to  page  54) 
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TOP  BATON  TWIRLERS 


OSE  SEIMER-CIMRS 

4  OUT  OF  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTH  1950  AND 


4  OUT  OF  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTH  1950  AND 
1951  CHICAOO  AND  ST.  PAUL  CONTESTS 
WON  WITH  SEUNER-CLARK  BATONSI 

And  that's  not  alll  3  out  of  4  of  ALL  twirlers  at  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  Music  Contests  were  Selmer- 
Clark  users! 

This  amazing  flgur*  is  no  coincidence.  In  fact,  it's 
the  result  of  expert  advice.  You  see,  4  out  of  5 
baton  twirling  teachers  prefer  and  reconunend 
Selmer-Clarks  to  students  for  faster  learning  and 
better  performance. 

Is  thor*  any  bettor  proof  of  OUT  claim,  "More  Selmer- 
Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by  champions  than  any 
other  make!"  Try  a  Selmer-Clark  today  or  write 
Dept.  H-122. 


SPEEDFX 

Baton  cleaner  and  polish 

keeps  baton  clean 
and  sparkling. 


TtMse  feotwes  iMke 

SeloMr-aorks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS 

•  TWiRL  A-MAfiiC  BALANCE 
lor  winRiai  gtood  and  trick 
iBacts. 

•  EXTRA  FLASH -wttb  tripio- 
plaM  ebronio,  smooth  or  spiral 
machino-hammorod  shafts. 

•  MOST  COMPLETE  RAN6E 
of  scloatifleally  iradnatad 
sizos,  iongths  and  wsights, 
lor  aN  agos. 


H.  A  A 


[haitn  w*  MtTa  len'J 


;»rhnrr. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Baton  Twirling 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

ly  Del  Sartcll 

Baton  twirlers  who  start  off  on  the 
proper  foot  by  learning  the  correct  way 
to  do  the  many  basic  twiriing  move¬ 
ments  find  iittie  difflcuity  in  progressing 
rapidiy  to  the  peak  of  perfection. 

Starting  with  this  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  I  wlii  cover  several  impor¬ 
tant  twirling  movements  each  month — 
teii  you  how  to  u.se  them  to  your  best 
advantage. 

INSTIUCTION  BOOKS  AND  MANUALS 

Hoid  your  instruction  book  or  manuai 
dlrectiy  in  front  of  a  mirror  when  anaiyz- 
ing  a  trick.  You  wiii  And  that  the  iiius- 
tration  wiii  be  much  easier  to  foiiow. 

FORWARD 

In  order  that  we  might  progress 
rapidly,  we  wiii  mereiy  skip  briefly  over 
the  first  three  basic  rudiments  that  are  ; 
generaiiy  taught  the  beginner  twirier. 

(1)  THE  ALL-IMPOKTAET  WRIST 
SPIN,  sometimes  caiied  the  under  arm, 
is  the  simpiest  of  aii  movements.  In  doing 
the  WRIST  SPIN  the  baton  Is  held  at  the 
balance  point,  bail  to  the  top.  Then  re¬ 
volve  the  baton,  bail  going  forward  and 
between  your  arm  and  body — tip  end 
revolving  around  the  outside  of  your  arm. 

(2)  FIGURE  EIGHT  —  Stand  erect, 
holding  baton  at  balance  point,  with  bail 
to  top.  To  start  the  movement  the  ball 
goes  forward  and  down.  The  ball  con¬ 
tinues  to  move  until  it  has  completed  a 
circle  at  the  left  side  of  your  arm.  Now, 
with  the  ball  back  where  it  started,  the 
ball  end  continues  forward  ^nd  down — 
completing  a  circle  to  the  right  side  of 
your  arm  thus  forming  the  second  half  of 
a  figure  eight  movement. 

(3)  TWO  HAND  SPIN  —  Sometimes 
called  the  hand-to-hand. 

Start  with  the  baton  in  right  hand,  ball 
to  left  as  illustrated  (Number  1).  Move 
hall  end  up  and  to  the  right,  baton  rolling 
off  the  right  thumb  into  the  left  hand. 
The  pa.«s  is  made  by  having  the  left 
hand  ready,  palm  up  and  over  the  right 
hand.  (Illustration  number  2). 

The  shaft  of  the  baton  falls  into  the 
left  hand  between  the  thumb  and  first 
Anger.  At  this  point  merely  turn  left 
hand  over.  Palm  Is  now  down.  (Turn  was 
made  with  ball  going  down  and  to  the 
left).  Right  hand  now  grasps  the  baton 
in  the  exact  starting  position — complet¬ 
ing  the  move. 

The  Two  hand  spin  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  important  rudiments  In  baton  twirl¬ 
ing.  Gaining  speed  and  proficiency  in  this 
one  twirl  will  result  in  Increased  profi¬ 
ciency  and  speed  in  your  entire  routine. 

RODY  PASS 

Now  that  we  have  learned  the  wrist 
spin,  figure  eight  and  two  hand  spin  we 
are  ready  to  learn  the  BODY  PASS, 
sometimes  better  remembered  If  referred 
to  as  the  PASS  AROUND  BACK. 

(1)  Execute  a  regular  Two-hand  spin 
stopping  when  baton  is  in  left  hand.  At 
this  point  the  baton  ball  will  be  to  the 
left  with  your  palm  down.  (2)  Drop  tip 
end  down,  out  and  around  to  the  back 
of  your  body,  (note  ball  is  still  to  the 
left  and  palm  is  out).  At  this  point  the 
baton  is  transferred  from  the  left  to  the 


Illustration  No.  3. 


right  hand.  (.Note — both  palms  are  out — | 
See  illustration  number  (3).)  i 

Then  swing  right  hand  to  from  of  body  j 

completing  the  movement. 

The  BODY  PASS  is  an  imix)rtant  con¬ 
necting  movement  and  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  basic  rudiments.  Above  all 
tricks,  the  BODY  PASS  should  be 
mastered  before  you  attempt  tricks  more 
dlfilcult. 

NECK  ROLL 

The  neck  roll  is  just  what  Its  title  im¬ 
plies — a  roll  around  your  neck.  Such  a 
movement  will  add  flash  to  any  routine 
and  is  considered  very  basic  in  movement. 

Start  this  trick  by  doing  a  regular 
BODY  PASS.  With  baton  in  your  right 
hand,  swing  baton  in  a  complete  circle  in 
front  of  your  body.  Then  bend  over  slight¬ 
ly,  back  side  of  right  hand  to  left  side 
of  your  neck.  Release  baton,  letting  it 
roll  over  neck  while  bringing  left  hand 
to  right  side  of  neck  with  palm  out. 
(By  keeping  palm  out  the  baton  will  not 
be  permitted  to  strike  you  In  the  face.) 
Trick  is  completed  after  making  catch. 
(See  illustration  number  (4).) 

START  A  ROUTINE 

Now  that  we  have  learned  the  Two 
Hand  spin,  the  BODY  PASS  and  the 
NECK  ROLL  we  can  start  a  basic  prac¬ 
tice  routine:  Start  by  doing  two  BODY 
PASSES,  followed  by  three  TWO  HAND 
SPINS,  followed  by  another  BODY  PASS 
and  then  the  NECK  ROLL. 

This  is  the  start  of  your  routine.  Do  It 
over  and  over  until  you  can  do  it  accu¬ 
rately  and  smoothly  in  Just  seven  sec¬ 
onds.  Then  try  for  even  a  better  time. 


NEXT  MONTH 

Remember,  PRACTICE  IS  THE  KEY- 
.NOTE  TO  SUCCESS— There  is  no  short 
cut  to  becoming  a  champion.  Next  month 
we  will  go  into  several  more  difficult 
movements  and  then  add  them  on  to  our 
routine. 


200  Twirlers  Perform  to 
"Moonlight  and  Roses" 

George  •  Pepperdine  “College  of  the 
Baton,”  held  a  one  day  twirling  session 
on  Sat.  November  3rd.  Over  200  twirlers 
from  the  So.  California  Area  attended 
the  twirling  festivities.  In  addition  to 
Bob  Roberts,  Director  of  the  clinic, 
teachers  were,  Jo  Ann*  Burdick,  Anaheim. 
Sylvia  Lailey,  El  Monte,  Marilyn  Wat¬ 
son,  I<os  Angeles,  and  Marlon  Kropf,  Bur¬ 
bank.  Kenneth  V.  Todd,  Bandmaster,  and 
director  of  the  Music  extension  division 
at  George  Pepperdine  College,  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  all  the  twirlers  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Rose  Bowl  that  evening  with 
the  George  Pepperdine  Band.  It  made 
quite  a  hit  to  have  the  200  twirlers  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other 
twirling  while  the  College  Band  played 
Moonlight  and  Roses. 


Send  Us  Pictures 
and  News  of  Your 
TWIRLING  TEAMS 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATIONI 

if/.vyfJSOrX— January  27th  and  28th 
have  been  set  as  dates  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  NATIONAI^  MAJORETTE  CON¬ 
TEST.  Twlrlers  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  this,  the  largest  twirling  contest 
in  the  nation,  should  contact :  I>eonard  C. 
Seamer,  Chairman,  Court  House,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

WASH/.VOTO.V— Majorette  Gloria  El- 
lexson,  U.  of  \V.,  has  twirled  her  way  to 
sunny  Hawaii  where  she  is  taking  part 
in  the  current  I.silani  Festival.  As  major¬ 
ette  queen,  she  is  the  center  of  attraction. 

SEW  YOKE — Capturing  top  honors  at 
the  re<-ent  VKW  National  Baton  twirling 
contest  held  in  the  metropolitan  city 
were ;  Sherry  I.11U  Daley,  Milwaukee, 
Wis,,  Juvenile;  Hilda  Gay  Mayberry, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Junior;  Mary  Ellen  War¬ 
ren,  Po<iuonnack  Ridge,  Conn.,  Senior. 
Eddie  Moith.  Newburgh,  New  York,  won 
the  hoiu>rs  In  the  men’s  division. 

AEAHAM  A — High  School  majorette 
Diane  Smith  of  .\ul>urn  has  been  awarded 
a  twirling  scholarship  by  the  Texas  West¬ 
ern  College  of  the  I’,  of  T.  She  will  be  a 
featured  majorette  with  the  famed  “Gold- 
Diggers"  band.  Diane  received  her  major¬ 
ette  training  at  the  National  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Jamlforee  held  in  So.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

MISSISHIPl’l — On  November  30th  scores 
of  southland  majorettes  and  high  school 
bands  gather  in  Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  take 
part  in  one  of  the  largest  band  festivals 
held  .  .  .  The  Delta  Band  Festival.  Sev¬ 
eral  dosen  bands  took  part  in  the  pageant. 

WISCOXSIS — Capturing  top  honors  at 
the  recent  D.  A.  V.  national  convention 
twirling  contest  were  :  Sherry  Ix>u  I>aley, 


Milwaukee,  Grand  Champion ;  Barbara 
Kuruci,  Cudahy,  Wls.,  Junior;  Barbara 
Mantey,  South  Milwaukee,  Senior.  Roger 
Kuruci,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  captured  top  hon¬ 
ors  In  the  boys  division. 

UI880VRI — ^Winning  top  honors  in  the 
2nd  annual  Missouri  state  championship 
NBTA  baton  Twirling  contest  were ;  Sally 
Jeanne  Cockrell,  Carthage,  Novice;  Kay 
Denlce  Patterson,  Granby,  Juvenile;  Anna 
Ruth  Stewart  and  Dorothy  Craft  (tie), 
Anderson,  Junior ;  Beverly  Wortman,  St. 
Louis,  Senior.  The  Junior  and  senior 
winners  will  receive  an  expense  paid  trip 
to  the  NATIONAL  in  St.  Paul  come  Jan-  > 
uary,  1952.  | 

WYOMISO — Capturing  top  honors  in  ^ 
the  1st  annual  Wyoming  State  Champion¬ 
ship  baton  twirling  contest,  held  at 
Casper,  were :  Mary  .To  Budd,  Sinclair, 
Senior  winner  and  Donna  Lea  Osborne, 
Lusk,  Junior  Winner.  These  girls  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  expen.se  paid  trip  to  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  in  St.  Paul,  also. 

TEXAS— rho  Hardln-Simmon  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Abilene  has  awarded  a  twirling 
scholarship  to  the  NATIONAIi  MAJOR¬ 
ETTE  CHAMPION  of  1951,  Naomi  Zar- 
bock,  Wheaton,  111.  Miss  Zarlmck  won  her 
national  title  at  last  year's  St.  Paul  NA¬ 
TIONAL  NBTA  tourney. 

OREGOS — High  school  liand  dlre<‘tor 
Raymond  A.  Carl,  Salmen,  has  recently 
formed  an  official  chapter  of  the  NBTA. 
Mr.  Carl  is  the  NBTA  state  counselor. 
Twlrlers  residing  in  that  state  are  urged 
to  contact  him. 

CALIFORXIA—Tfiy  Otis.  Long  Beach, 
widely  recognised  twirling  authority  has 
announced  that  he  will  be  an  instructor 
at  the  approaching  .NATKt.VAL  BATON 
TWIRLING  JAMBitREE,  to  be  held  in 
•South  Milwaukee,  Wls.,  come  next  July. 
Ted  is  NBTA  state  counselor  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Twirlers  residing  In  Calif,  are 
urged  to  contact  him. 

CO.V.VECT/CffT— Twirlers  residing  in 
;  Conn,  and  New  York  who  are  interested 


Twlrlers  Befome  Santa’s  Helpers 


Forratt  Sekanb,  Diraefor  of  tha  LafayaHa  High  School  Band  of  Laiington,  Kan- 
tucky,  baliavat  in  drafting  hit  crack  majoraffa  corpi  for  tha  occation.  Hara  thay 
ara  appropriataly  cottumad  at  Santa 't  halpart  at  thay  prapara  for  tha  big  Chrittmai 
parada  to  be  headed  by  their  band. 


StRSotlonol 

Sparklart  for 
Foatboll  Garnet 


Htt  Rabbar  Boll 
Boteat 


Sblaalaa  Peroiitt 


Ragolrad  la  Wh., 
lad.,  Mich,  aad 


Mott. 


Shipped  oaly  by 
Bxpr^. 

lafermatioa  aad 
Pricet  are  avail- 
abla. 


Write  Now  for  loiaiedtafa  Oalivery 

BEN  F.  WRIGHT  AND  SON 


33  Caotar  Street,  Haodltea,  Ohio 


in  further  information  on  their  home 
state  championship  twirling  contests  arc 
urged  to  contact  John  T.  Totilas,  37  Hill- 
andale  Ave.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

OHIO — Bob  Dawson,  Dayton,  widely 
recognised  twirling  authority  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  three  new  officers  have  been 
apiKiinted  in  the  National  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Ass’n.  They  are ;  William  Kraskin, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mearle  Diles,  Endl- 
cott.  New  York  and  Mildred  Olson, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  All  will  serve 
as  state  counselors. 

KByri/CKr— Louisville  has  become 
the  site  of  the  1st  official  NBTA  chapter 
organised  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
Twirlers  residing  in  this  state  who  are 
interested  are  urged  to  contact:  Hilda 
Gay  Mayberry,  3400  W.  Broadway,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Miss  Mayberry  has  been  elected  as 
District  Commander  by  the  chapter  mem¬ 
bership. 

I  — - 

Questions 
and  Answers 

L  .  "y  Don  Sorfoll 

(Addrast  all  quastieas  for  tbit  celama  fa  Dea 
Sarfall  Tha  School  Matieioa,  28  E.  Joehtoa 
Blvd.,  Chicago.) 

QUESTIOX — Is  there  any  easy  way  to 
mark  your  baton  so  that  you  won’t  get 
it  mixed  up  with  other  twirlers  batons 
w'hen  you  are  in  a  group? 

ANSWER — Definitely.  You  can  either 
print  your  name  and  address  on  a  piece 
of  adhesive  tape  and  stick  same  to  one 
end  of  your  baton  or  merely  print  your 
name,  with  fingernail  polish,  on  the  ball 
end  of  your  baton. 

QUESTIOX — ^What  is  the  correct  way 
to  determine  just  what  size  baton  a 
twirler  should  use? 

ANSWER — Although  there  is  no  writ¬ 
ten  rule,  it  is  generally  accepted  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  pit  of  your 
arm  to  the  first  or  second  joint  of  your 
second  finger.  A  variation  of  Vi  to  1  inch 
will  make  little  difference. 

Gl/BSr/O.V— What  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  when  you  drop  your  baton  in  front 
of  a  crowd? 

ANSWER — A  very  good  question. 
Whether  you  are  twirling  in  a  contest 
or  merely  at  a  school  function  you  should 
make  a  speedy  recover.v.  After  dropping 
your  baton  do  the  following  steps :  ( 1 ) 
Recover  baton  quickly — never,  O  Never 
express  disgust,  (2)  repeat  the  trick  that 
you  were  doing  when  you  dropped  your 
baton,  (3)  while  you  are  doing  these 
steps  keep  a  confident  expression  on  your 
face  with  possibly  a  little  smile  but  most 
important  of  all  .  .  .  recover  that  baton 
quickly.  DON’T  CLAP  YOUR  HANDS  1 ! ! 
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Music  Activities  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

(Starts  on  page  17) 

level  and  woodwinds,  brasses,  and  per¬ 
cussions  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade 
levels  come  into  the  picture.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  instrumental  program,  per 
se,  is  not  meant  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  article  but  let  it  be  pointed  out 
that  all  vocal  and  instrumental  integ¬ 
rative  possibilities  should  be  explored 
and  utilised.  Young  instrumentalists 
should  be  frequently  encouraged  to 
bring  their  instruments  to  school  to 
accompany  singing. 

UttMlaq 

ui  the  past,  the  term  music  appre¬ 
ciation  was  directly  applicable  only  to 
the  listening  of  recordings.  Drilling 
on  isolated  facts  was  called  music  ap¬ 
preciation  by  some  teachers.  That, 
however,  is  no  guarantee  for  appre¬ 
ciation;  certainly,  it  is  neither  creative 
nor  inspiring.  Every  music  lesson, 
whether  it  be  singing,  listening,  danc¬ 
ing,  playing,  or  a  combination  of  all 
of  these  activities  must  be  one  of 
appreciation.  Listening  is  only  one 
way  for  appreciation  to  come. 

At  an  early  age  children  should  be 
given  tools  to  make  them  more  intel¬ 
ligent  listeners.  Beginning  with  list¬ 
ening  to  simple  story-telling  music, 
helping  children  notice  differences  in 
fast  and  slow  music,  loud  and  soft 
music,  happy  and  sad  music;  then, 
moving  into  areas  like  listening  to 
music  about  animals,  weather,  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  us  could  follow;  listenfng 
to  recordings  to  gain  recognition  of 
instruments,  studying  folk  music, 
learning  about  musical  form,  listen¬ 
ing  to  children’s  operas,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  others  will  build  a  framework 
for  intelligent  listening. 

The  music  listened  to  should  be 
good.  A  teacher  should  show  respect 
for  her  art  by  refusing  to  identify 
herself  with  what  is  musically  in  poor 
taste. 

And  all  the  while  that  listening  goes 
on,  other  integrative  areas  should  be 
given  due  consideration.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  various 
art  media  to  illustrate  what  they  are 
hearing;  for  instance,  finger  painting 
might  be  engaged  in  while  listening 
to  music;  a  Strauss  waltz  will  often 
inspire  the  drawing  of  arcs  and  curves, 
while  a  march  will  give  sharp  straight 
lines  and  figures.  After  hearing  things 
like  the  Nutcracker  Suite  or  Of  a 
Tailor  and  a  Bear  murals  can  be 
made.  Possibilities  in  this  area  are 
limitless. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  makers  of  music  and  more 
and  more  listeners  to  music.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  obligation  to  make  those 
listeners  intelligent  and  discriminate 


ones.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  elevate  the  listening  tastes 
of  pupils. 

Engaging  in  Rhythm  Activities 

Rhythm  is  inherent  in  each  child 
and  all  the  teacher  really  need  do 
is  to  give  every  opportunity  to  bring 
that  out  in  children.  Rhythm  activi¬ 
ties  can  logically  be  divided  into  two 
classifications:  the  directed  type  of 
activity  and  the  free-play,  creative 
type  of  activity. 

Children  on  the  primary  level  usu¬ 
ally  need  to  be  directed  in  responding 
to  fundamental  movements  such  as 
walking,  running,  skipping,  galloping, 
leaping,  jumping,  swinging,  swaying, 
etc. 

Along  with  directed  activities  must 
be  rhythmic  dramatizations  of  such 
recordings  as  Snow  White,  Peter  and 
the  Wolf,  etc.  Mimetic  play  depicting 
such  everyday  activities  as  planting 
a  garden,  going  to  the  store,  etc.,  must 
be  experienced.  Engaging  in  free 
rhythm  play  of  things  like  the  circus, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  modes  of 
transportation,  etc.,  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Often  a  humdrum  music  lesson 
can  come  alive  when  children  are 
allowed  to  respond  rhythmically  to  it. 

Some  things  to  keep  in  mind  in 
primary  grade  rhythm  work  is  that 
the  child’s  imagination  should  be  re¬ 
spected — his  idea  of  a  flying  bird  may 
not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  teacher. 
Large,  bodily  movements  should  be 
used  and  joy  and  abandonment  rather 
than  graceful  movements  should  be 
encouraged.  The  child’s  movements 
should  not  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
teacher’s  piano  playing.  The  child 
sets  his  own  rhythm,  the  teacher  picks 
it  up  on  the  piano  or  on  the  tom-tom 
or  some  other  rhythm  instrument. 

A  mathematical  analysis  of  music, 
even  when  reading  is  first  begun, 
means  little  to  the  child.  Wiser  far 


is  the  plan  of  feeling  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  through  bodily  movement 
(stepping  off  the  patterns,  etc.).  Clap¬ 
ping,  phrasing,  bouncing  balls  to  feel 
the  accent,  drawing  arcs,  and  all  such 
devices  are  sure  ways  of  leading  chil¬ 
dren  into  strong  rhythm  perceptions. 

With  this  kind  of  background  it 
then  becomes  simple  procedure  to 
teach  folk  dances  and  square  dances 
in  the  intermediate  grades.  And  in 
so  doing  children  experience  rich, 
integrative  possibilities:  They  learn 
about  a  country  in  social  studies,  they 
sing  the  songs,  they  do  the  dances, 
and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  studied,  take  on  added 
meaning. 

Quite  naturally,  then,  will  come  the 
ability  to  recognize,  name,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  names  of  notes  and  rests 
and  their  application  to  music  read¬ 
ing. 

Creating 

Since  the  importance  of  creativity 
in  all  music  activities  has  already 
been  stressed  little  more  need  be  said 
except  that  of  ‘‘tune  making-np”. 
Some  teachers  have  had  the  erron¬ 
eous  idea  that  the  only  connotation 
creative  music  has  is  in  the  area  of 
song  writing.  Obviously,  that  is  not 
true  although  certainly  the  writing 
of  songs  by  children,  so  often  neg¬ 
lected  by  classroom  teachers,  should 
be  highly  encouraged. 

Children,  on  the  primary  level, 
should  be  encouraged  to  sing  their 
ideas  rather  than  saying  them:  “I 
saw  a  kitty  when  I  came  to  school”, 
‘‘I  have  on  new  shoes  today”,  “I’m 
going  to  see  my  grandma”,  etc. 

From  these  sung  thoughts  can  come 
sung  couplets  (time  and  words  com¬ 
ing  simultaneously)  simple  four-line 
poems  set  to  music,  new  words  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  known  song,  etc.  If  the 
(Turn  to  page  64) 


YOU  can  build  a  far  better 
horn  section  in  your  school 
bond  or  orchestra  if  you’ll 
follow  the  modern  swing  to 

ZALZER  Bb 

*  FRENCH  HORNS 


Progressive  music  educators  from  coast  to 
coast  agree  on  the  swing  to  Zalzer  Bb  French 
horns.  It's  a  praaical  and  successful  means  of 
training  beginners  into  competent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  performers.  Records  show  that  there  has 
been  steady  improvement  in  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  every  organization  where  the 
change  to  Zalzer  Bb  French  horns  has  been 


made.  Here  are  some  r 

1  The  XALZER  Bb 
Hem  is  easier  blew* 
ing,  mere  respensive, 
mere  eemfertoble  te 
play  than  the  F  Hern. 

2  The  beginner  mere 
quickly  ocveleps  a 

eed  embeuchure  en 
b  Hera  and  mere  eas¬ 
ily  maintains  it. 

3  Tonal  production  is 
easier  and  more  reli¬ 
able  than  with  F  Horn. 

4  The  mere  brilliant 
Bb  Hera  tone  carries 
better,  is  mere  clearly 
heard  whether  in  sole 
er  large  ensembles 


the  reasons  why : 

both  indoors  end  in 
the  open. 

5  Not  only  it  it  mere 
effective  musically,  the 
Bb  Horn  is  actually  fun 
te  play— an  important 
factor  te  consider 
when  you're  dealing 
with  young  musicians. 
4  Zalzer  Bb  Horns 
are  built  from  brass  of 
special  formula  and 
temper— very  thin,  ex¬ 
tremely  resonant— de¬ 
signed  in  a  compact, 
easily  handled  model 
that  makes  playing 
truly  a  pleasure. 


FOR  MORE  OniULED  INFORMATION  ON  NEW 
SIMPLIFIEO  FRENCH  HORN  TEACHING  MnHODS 


as  outlined  by  leading  school  publi¬ 
cations— MAIL  COUTON  TODAY ! 
With  these  methods  and  the  new 
Zalzer  Bb  French  Horn  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  build  up— quickly  and 
easily— a  better  horn  section  in  your 
school  band  or  orchestra. 


|~THE  FRED  ORETSCH  MFO.  CO.,  Dept.  SC-1 2  j 
I  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y,  I 

I  Ruth  me  your  detailed  information  I 

I  on  Simplified  Teaching  AAethods  for  I 

I  Zalzer  Bb  French  Horns  together  | 

I  with  a  list  of  horn  prices.  i 

I  Nome _  I 

I  School _ I 

I  City _ State _ _  | 


The  Cornef  or  The  Trump  ef 

I  Some  will  agree  and  some  will  dlaagrree, 
but  here  I  go  sticking  my  neck  out  to 
I  give  you  school  musicians  my  honest 
views  both  for  and  against  both  instru- 
I  ments. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  way  the 
!  ttco  inetrumenta  are  conatructedT 

The  cornet  and  trumpet  contain  pre- 
!  clsely  the  tsame  length  of  tubing,  although 
1  the  shape  of  the  trumpet  makes  It  appear 
longer.  The  cornet.  In  general.  Is  conical, 
nr  round  and  tapering  in  shape  of  a  cone. 
In  about  two-thirds  of  the  tubing  length 
and  in  shape  of  a  cylinder  in  about  one- 
third  of  .same.  The  trumpet,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  cylindrical  In  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  its  tubing  and  conical  in 
only  about  one-third  of  Its  tubing.  The 
tubing  of  the  comet  Is  usually  wider  and 
the  mouthpiece  Is  shorter  and  has  larger 
!  and  deeper  cup,  while  the  trumpet  mouth- 
i  piece  is  usually  longer  and  has  small, 

!  shallow  cup.  The  tubing  of  either  Instru¬ 
ment  Is  usually  about  53 Inches  long. 
In  recent  years  some  manufacturers  have 
decreased  the  differences  In  the  physical 
construction  of  the  two  instruments  by 
building  longer  model  cornets  with 
smaller  bore  to  make  them  more  similar 
to  the  trumpet  in  quality  of  tone  and 
appearance. 

Which  ia  the  older  of  the  two  inatru- 
mcntaT 

The  trumpet  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
mouthpiece  Instruments,  dating  back  to 
the  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt,  China, 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  comet  Is  a  de- 
cendent  of  the  trumpet,  came  Into  use 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  became 
very  popular,  especially  in  England  and 
'  America. 

How  do  the  two  instruments  differ  in 
quality  of  tonef 

'  The  tone  of  the  trumpet  is  thin,  shal- 
I  low,  shrill,  loud,  brilliant,  penetrating, 

!  does  not  blend  well,  but  cuts  through  the 
j  sound  of  the  other  Instrumenta  On  the 
other  hand,  the  comet  tone  is  bigger, 

'  fuller,  broader,  richer,  and  much  more 
mellow.  The  tones  of  the  two  Instruments 
compare  with  contrast  In  the  tone  quality 
of  the  piccolo  and  flute, 
j  Which  ia  the  better  aa  a  Solo  fnatru- 
I  nientf 

Most  of  the  famous  soloists,  such  as 
Levy,  Arbuckle,Llberatl,  Emerson,  Hasch, 
Williams,  Stalgers,  Simon,  Clarke,  Pechin, 
Smith,  and  many  others,  played  their 
solos  and  reached  their  fame  on  a  comet. 
Of  the  comet  and  trumpet  majors  of  the 
An>erican  Band  Masters  Association  mem¬ 
bers  more  of  them  play  the  comet  than 
the  trumpet  Yes,  the  cornet  is  usually 
accepted  as  the  better  melody  or  solo  in- 
stmment  for  the  band,  and  the  trumpet 
as  the  accompaniment  or  fanfare  instru¬ 
ment.  In  most  band  arrangements,  the 
cornets  play  the  melody  parts,  arias  and 
solos,  while  the  tmmpets  play  after  beat, 
rhythm  parts  and  fanfare  passages.  The 
tone  of  the  cornet  is  much  more  flexible 
and  varied  in  technical  control  than  that 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

of  the  trumpet,  and,  therefore.  Is  much 
more  adapted  to  solo  playing. 

Ia  there  an  important  place  for  the  use 
of  the  trumpet  in  concert  banda  and  or- 
cheatraat 

Yes,  the  trumpet  is  a  very  Important 
instrument,  when  used  appropriately  in 
playing  music  written  especially  for  it  in 
band  arrangements,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  best  to  use  trumpets  for  playing  cornet 
parts.  The  ratio  should  be  approximately 
three  trumpets  to  six  cornets  in  band 
arrangements  for  best  blending  and  musi¬ 
cal  effects.  Some  bands  use  trumpets  ex¬ 
clusively  for  playing  both  cornet  and 
trumpet  parts.  I  believe  this  Is  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  The  cornets  should  play  the  melodic 
sections,  while  the  trumpets  should  be 
used  in  the  brilliant,  fanfare  passages 
where  accents  and  special  triumphant 
effects  are  desired.  Only  in  extreme  emer¬ 
gencies  should  the  trumpet  be  used  to 
play  cornet  parts  because  one  or  two 
trumpets  used  on  comet  parts  among  a 
choir  of  cornets  sticks  out  so  that  effec¬ 
tive  blending  is  almost  impossible. 

Berlios  described  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  trumpet  when  he  said,  "The  quality 
of  tone  of  the  trumpet  Is  noble  and  bril¬ 
liant;  it  suits  with  warlike  Ideas,  with 
songs  of  triumph ;  it  blends  itself  to  the 
expression  of  all  energetic,  lofty  and 
grand  sentiments,  and  to  the  majority  of 
tragic  accents.  It  may  even  figure  in  a 
jocund  piece,  provided  the  joy  assumes  a 
character  of  impulse  or  pomp  and 
grandeur.” 

Which  inatrument  ia  uaed  moat  in  aym- 
phony  orcheatraaT 

Trumpets  are  chiefly  used  In  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  Cornets  are  used  only 
for  special  effects  where  the  score  calls 
for  them.  In  most  of  the  symphonic 
arrangements,  the  strings  and  woodwinds 
play  most  of  the  melodic  sections  which 
would  be  given  to  the  cornets  in  band 
arrangements,  leaving  only  the  brilliant 
rhythmatic  parts  and  those  of  fanfare 
nature  for  the  trumpets. 

The  trumpet  was  almost  unknown  in 
America  until  about  fifty  years  ago;  the 
cornet  was  used  in  most  all  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  of  this  country,  even  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  In  New 
York  City.  About  the  year  1897  the 
trumpet  began  to  replace  the  comet  in 
the  larger  symphony  orchestras  and  today 
the  trumpet  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
symphony  and  grand  opera  orchestras, 
chiefly  because  the  composer’s  score  calls 
for  it  I  believe  if  those  great  composers 
who  wrote  for  the  symphony  orchestras 
were  living  today  and  could  hear  some  of 
our  famous  artists  like  the  late  Herbert 
L.  Clark,  they  would  recognise  the  beauty 
of  tone  and  playing  flexibility  of  the 
modern  cornet  and  would  score  their 
symphonic  parts  almost  exclusively  for 
cornets  instead  of  trumpets.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  a  composer  writes  a  work  scored 
for  both  trumpets  and  cornets;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  many  of  the  French  Operas  c>f 
Massenet  and  Meyerbeer  call  for  two 
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oornetB  as  well  as  two  trumpets  I  under¬ 
stand  several  of  the  European  Symphony 
( ipchestras  are  usinir  comets  instead  of 
trumpets,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  in  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tras. 

TTAich  of  the  two  inatrumenta  ia  better 
fitr  dance  bandaf 

This  is  a  very  debatable  question,  as 
far  as  my  opinion  goes.  However,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  opinions  of  most  of  our 
American  dance  band  leaders,  we  have  to 
admit  that  the  trumpet  is  more  widely 
used  in  this  field.  Why  are  the  dance 
band  leaders  using  trumpets  instead  of 
cornets?  Is  It  becau.se  of  tradition  or 
because  they  actually  think  the  tone 
quality  of  the  trumpet  excells  that  of  the 
cornet  for  dance  band  use?  Some  of  you 
dance  men  actually  experiment  with  a 
group  of  cornets  and  then  with  a  group 
of  trumpets  In  your  dance  band  and  com¬ 
pare  the  effects,  then  “awing  out"  with  a 
tetter  to  me  evaluating  the  results  of 
your  experiment  In  t'-'»e  quality,  technical 
response,  character  of  tonal  effects,  en¬ 
semble  blending  quality,  etc. 

I  believe  the  choice  In  this  field  should 
de|>end  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
dance  music,  whether  it  is  of  a  sweet, 
legato  character  or  of  a  brilliant,  raspy 
nature.  Personally,  I  fall  to  see  why  the 
cornet  tone  would  not  blend  better  in 
dance  bands  which  specialize  chiefly  In 
sweet  numbers  of  legato  nature.  In  jazz 
orchestras  where  many  players  perform 
on  two  or  three  Instruments  it  might  at 
least  be  practical  for  trumpet  players  to 
double  on  cornets,  using  them  on  sweet, 
legato  choruses,  and  confining  the  use  of 
the  trumpet  to  the  "dirt  choruses”  and 
noisy  passages.  Write  me  your  opinions, 
dance  men. 

Which  inatrumenl  ia  eaaier  for  the 
aihool  muaician  to  ptayt 

I  believe  the  cornet  ia  definitely  easier 
than  the  trumpet  to  play  and  it  requires 
less  exertion  In  a  physical  way.  It  seems 
much  easier  for  young  school  musicians 
to  flaw  a  note  on  the  trumpet  than  It  does 
on  the  cornet,  and  a  missed  note  on  the 
trumpet  mars  the  sound  of  your  school 
emsemble  more  than  does  the  same  on  a 
cornet.  The  large  conical  bore  of  the  cor¬ 
net  makes  it  easier  to  blow  and  easier  to 
execute  the  various  tricky  intervals  with 
the  lip  and  breath  than  does  the  trumpet 
with  its  small  bore,  shallow  cup  mouth¬ 
piece,  cylindrical  shaping  of  tubing  and 
stuffy  tonal  nature. 

The  difference  In  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  various  intervals  on  the 
trumpet  and  the  cornet  is  slightly  similar 
to  the  difficulty  of  Interval  response  of 
the  French  Horn  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  much  more  simple  mellophone. 
H’AioA  of  the  two  inatrumenta  <8  more 
practical  for  young  achool  muaicianaf 
Opinions  vary  so  much  that  this  be¬ 
comes  a  much  debated  issue.  I  respect 
i.'ij  opinion  of  everyone  else  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  will  give  briefly  views  both  for 
and  against  both  instruments. 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band,  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  recommends  an  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  calling  for  cornets  more  than 
trumpets  at  a  ratio  of  more  than  two  to 
one. 

For  the  few  performers  in  our  public 
schools  who  are  preparing  for  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  or  dance  band  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  profession,  I  would  recommend 
they  consider  the  trumpet  seriously.  How¬ 
ever,  only  a  very  limited  number  of  grade 
or  high  school  pupils  are  preparing  fof 
such  a  field.  If  you  are  preparing  for  a 
profession  of  symphony  orchestra  work, 
you  should  learn  to  play  in  the  remote 


LEONAKO  SMITH  received  a  cornet  on  his 
eighth  Christmas.lt  was  a  big  thrill  for  him, 
but  he  was  even  more  thrilled  when  he 
later  qualified  for  the  school  band.  His 
fine  school  performances  won  for  him  a 
scholarship  to  the  New  York  Military 
Academy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
colorful  career.  Today,  he  is  known  as 
America’s  premier  cornet  soloist.  And  like 
so  many  professional  musicians,  Leonard 
attributes  much  of  his  first  and  continued 
interest  in  music  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
played  a  Martin  since  early  childhood. 


For  free  cartoon  stories  of  successful  musicans,  write 
The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


'One  of  my  beginning  cornet  players,  a  little  boy  of  elgbt  in  the 
third  grade,  pops  out  high  **0*3”  and  **D’s"  with  his  Hyperbolic, 

I  think  that  sneaks  for  Itself.  I  have  found  that  "Range"  in  the 
beginner  is  nis  quickest  point  of  disoourageraent.  If  your  mouth¬ 
piece  did  nothing  else  but  solve  that  (which  it  does)  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  price.  I'll  continue  to  boost  for  you." 

0.  W.  Joiner,  Band  Director 
Rippey,  Iowa 
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functions:  Junior  Prize  Speakiug, 
Senior  Play,  Class  Day  Exercises, 
Final  Assembly,  Graduation  Exercises, 
American  Legion  Assembly,  and  regu¬ 
lar  auditorium  periods. 

Tk«  Hiqh  School  Swlagstors 

The  Swingsters  rehearse  once  week¬ 
ly  after  school  hours  in  the  High 
School  Auditorium.  The  group  con¬ 
sists  of  six  brass,  five  saxes,  three 
rhytbm,  and  a  giri  singer.  Members 
are  chosen  as  a  result  of  competitive 
auditions.  No  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  is  given  this  group— the  qualitica- 
tions  are  1)  membership  in  the  High 
School  Band,  and  2)  a  desire  to  play 
modern  and  popular  dance  music. 
Special  commendation  should  be  given 
these  boys  and  girls  for  the  excellent 
performances  they  turned  in  for  the 
Rotary  Club  Minstrel  Show.  They 
played  special  arrangements  that 
would  have  taxed  the  capabilities  of 
professionals.  Other  appearances  were 
as  follows:  the  Cabaret,  Girl  Scout 
Dance,  Variety  Shows,  Grammar 
School  Graduation  Dance,  and  the 
Giri’s  Glee  Club  Fashion  Show. 

The  Cheerleaders 

Eight  varsity  cheerleaders  are 
chosen  by  the  student  body  in  com¬ 
petitive  trials.  These  girls  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  band’s  roster  for  all 
sports  events.  No  credit  toward  grad¬ 
uation  is  given  for  this  activity.  Re¬ 
hearsals  start  during  the  summer 
months  in  preparation  for  the  annual 
Franklin  County  Fair  Cheering  Com¬ 
petition.  The  cheerleaders  appear  at 
all  the  sports  rallies,  football  games, 
and  basketball  games.  The  unusually 
good  group  of  varsity  girls  is  due 
largely  to  the  formation  last  year  of 
a  Junior  Varsity  Squad  of  eight  girls 
from  the  Junior  and  sophomore  classes. 
This  unit  is  also  a  competitive  group 
and  their  tryouts  are  Judged  by  faculty 
members.  The  J.  V.  cheerleaders  ap¬ 
pear  at  all  home  JV  football  and 
basketball  games. 

The  Hiqh  School  Twirlort 

The  Corps  of  Twirlers  numbers  fif¬ 
teen  girls  from  the  three  upper  classes. 
They  are  chosen  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
petitive  tryouts  by  High  School  fac¬ 
ulty  members.  There  is  no  credit 
toward  graduation  for  this  group. 
High  academic  rating  plus  the  ability 
to  execute  orders  and  drills  are  the 
requisites  for  acceptance  into  this 
group.  The  Twirlers  performed  at  all 
the  football  games,  parades,  and  pre¬ 
sented  special  shows  at  the  Elk’s 
Street  Fair  in  Greenfield,  and  Rotary 
Club  Street  Fair  in  Turners  Falls. 
They  were  the  featured  group  at  the 
Basketball  Tournament  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts.  They  ushered 
(Turn  to  page  43) 


keye,  tranHp<>ee  easily,  and  learn  tu  Ite 
ready  to  count  many  measures  of  rests 
and  then  to  come  in  for  a  few  measures 
of  high  notes  or  tricky  intervals  and  to 
play  them  with  sureness  and  precision. 
Don’t  expect  every  trumpet  passage  to 
be  melodic  for  few  melodic  sections  will 
come  your  way. 

I  believe  it  is  well  for  the  majority  of 
the  school  boys  and  girls  to  begin  on  the 
cornet,  even  if  they  should  iiossibly  desire 
to  change  to  the  trum|>et  later. 

Prom  a  public  school  point  of  view — 
music  for  the  masses,  music  for  fun  or 
for  a  hobby, — quality  of  tone,  tone  blend¬ 
ing  facility  and  ease  of  playing,  the 
cornet  is  more  desirable  than  the  trumpet 
in  school  ensemlbes,  in  home  use,  solo 
playing  and  in  Church  ensembles. 

Write  ine  year  bratt  preblem  asd  seed  me 
year  view  ea  the  qaestioa  of  the  ceraet  vi. 


A  REPORT  to  Mv 
SUPERINTENDENT 

(Starts  on  page  15) 

was  erased.  At  the  present  writing 
there  are  no  outstanding  bills  against 
the  organization. 


Tko  Hifh  School  Orehostros 

Rehearsals  are  held  at  least  once 
weekly  out  of  school  hours  when  the 
High  School  calendar  necessitates  the 
use  of  an  orchestra.  One  quarter  of  a 
credit  yearly  toward  graduation  is 
given  to  pupils  who  play  in  these 
groups.  Two  entirely  different  units 
were  activated  and  utilized  last  year 
in  order  that  more  students  could  be 
allowed  to  participate.  The  first  group 
consisted  entirely  of  underclassmen 
and  numbered  27  performers.*  The 
orchestras  appeared  at  the  following 


7  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  happy,  successful,  and  prosperous  New 
Year. 


Blow  a  scale  on  this  Holton  Model  28  and  you’ll  appreciate  why 
it’s  the  "most  called  for"  cornet  among  today’s  bandmasters,  soloists 
and  students  across  the  country. 

You’ll  like  the  feeling  of  easy  power,  the  full,  round  tone,  the 
superlative  tuning  even  on  E  and  F.  If  you  want  a  versatile  instru¬ 
ment  of  medium  large  bore,  with  a  true  comet  tone  over  the  complete 
range,  an  instrument  to  respond  quickly  to  your  talent,  fichly  beautiful 
in  design  and  engraving — 'The  Holton  Model  28  is  your  kind  of  cornet. 

Sec  h  .  .  .  and  try  it  ...  at  your  Holton  Dealer. 

You’ll  eanly  underatand  why 

VrnVnVg^  Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

32*  N.  Chvrch  St.,  ilMiem,  WlMensbi 


Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


lAHOSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA 

and  EUtEST  PECHIM'8  lECOBDEO  oad  Teo^r 

Donbl*  and  Triple  Tongue  Conree  tor 
Comet  and  Trnmpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmem'e  Star  Pnpllt 
Write  lot  Free  Felder  lEBBT  CIMEIA.  US  HoaM  Ave..  Ook  Fork.  QUaels 


•The  second  group  Included  more  ex¬ 
perienced  performers  and  numbered  SA. 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


There  are  probably  as  many  "thought” 
angles  to  a  percussion  as  there  are  direc¬ 
tors  who  think  about  It.  1  am  sure  most 
school  drummers  feel  that  the  snare  drum 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  drums. 
.\ctually  this  is  not  so.  In  the  school  band, 
generally,  the  bass  drum  is  the  all  lm|K>rt- 
ant  Instrument.  Of  course  I  am  not  dis¬ 
counting  the  tympani  for  they  must  hold 
first  place  In  the  over-all  picture.  Many 
very  fine  bands  do  not  have  tympani  but 
every  band  must  have  a  bass  drum.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  importance  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  receive  considerable  attention 
and  so  must  considerable  attention  be 
given  to  the  musician  who  plays  it. 

The  above  is  ba.sed  on  a  letter  Inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  relative  importance  of 
drums  and  drummers.  The  letter  con¬ 
tinues  :  "We  have  a  very  good  percussion 
section  I  think  even  if  we  do  not  have  a 
set  of  tympani  but  what  I  am  concerned 
with  is  the  feeling  among  some  of  my 
drummers  that  they  should  play  snare 
drum  only.  Should  a  drummer  specialise 
on  one  Instrument  alone  or  should  he 
learn  something  about  all  the  drums? 
What  do  most  bands  do?  We  are  getting 
ready  for  concert  work  and  I  want  my 
drums  to  be  equal  or  better  than  other.s.” 
(J.  L..  Tennessee.) 

Answering  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
letter  first,  I  would  say  the  drummers 
should  certainly  know  something  about 
each  and  every  part  or  unit  in  the  .per¬ 
cussion  section.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
play  every  percussion  instrument  but  he 
should  know  something  about  It.  For  in¬ 
stance  a  well  schooled  snare  drummer 
may  not  be  a  good  marimba  player  but 
he,  at  least,  can  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  part  of  the  i>ercu8slon  sec¬ 
tion.  If  I  had  my  choice  between  the 
snare  drum  or  bass  drum — that  is,  had  to 
give  up  one  of  the  two  I  would  let  the 
snare  drum  go  for  the  bass  drum  is  so 
much  more  important.  (Jood  bass  drum¬ 
mers  are  few  and  far  between  and  I 
have  seen  a  couple  of  years  go  by  before 
I  could  find  or  develop  the  kind  of  a  bass 
drummer  I  really  wanted.  I  must  say  the 
two  best  high  school  bass  drummers  I 
ever  had  were  girls  and  one  of  them 
would  rank  with  the  best  In  any  band. 
.Somehow  or  other,  each  of  these  girls 
had  just  the  right  touch  with  the  stick 
whether  it  be  very  light  or  double  f,  and 
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the  cymbal  tone  one  of  them  could  get 
with  a  lambs-wool  beater  was  divine ! 

More  and  more  the  drummers  of 
various  bands  are  sharing  the  work  of 
the  drum  section — a  imllcy  urged  l>y  this 
column  for  years.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  I  want  to  talk  about  the  bass 
drum  for  a  while ;  first,  the  selection  of  a 
bass  drum. 

Following  up  last  month’s  remarks  let 
me  suggest  that  the  new  drum  be  bought 
either  to  match  the  drums  now  In  use 
or  bought  with  an  eye  on  a  change  in  the 
style  of  drums  in  the  near  future.  This 
means  attention  .should  be  placed  on  the 
finish  of  the  shell — whether  It  be  mahog¬ 
any,  lacquer  or  pearl.  If  the  snare  drums 
now  in  use  are  in  excellent  shape  and  do 
not  need  replacing  then  the  bass  drum 
should  match  them.  Of  course  this  match¬ 
ing  is  noticeable  mostly  in  the  marching 
band  but  most  bands  do  not  have  two  sets 
of  drunw — concert  and  marching. 

If  at  all  i>ossibIe  the  separate  tension 
drums  should  be  purchased.  To  get  the 
best  tones  the  batter  head  shouid  be  three 
or  four  tones  higher  than  the  opposite 
side.  This  means  ’that  the  bass  drum  is 
actually  being  tuned  although  some  argue 
contrary  to  thl.s.  While  the  pitch  of  a  bass 
drum  may  not  be  as  accurate  as  other 
instruments  it  is,  never-the-less,  tuned  to 
a  general  highness  or  lowness.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  bass  drum  be  tuned  to 
a  definite  pitch  as  the  tympani  and  other 
band  instruments  may  be.  If  the  bass 
drum  were  tuned  to  a  definite  pitch  it 
would  be  horribly  out  of  tune  with  the 
band  most  of  the  time  since  it  plays  on 
nearly  every  beat  regardless  of  the  chord 
changes.  Many  drummers  try  to  approxi¬ 
mate  a  low  F  when  they  tune  the  bass 
drum  heads. 

But  back  to  size.  Do  not  buy  a  drum 
too  large  and  certainly  not  one  too  small 
— most  drum  purchases  are  made  by 
guess  and  perhaps  a  14x28  is  chosen  as 
often  as  any.  This  is  a  good  general  size 
but  for  a  larger  band  seventy,  eighty  or 
ninety  I  would  lncrea.se  this  size  to  a 
16x32  or  34. 

There  are  two  types  of  sticks  to  be 
included — the  concert  stick  and  march¬ 
ing  stick.  The  concert  type  should  be  a 
double  headed  stick  with  lamb’s  wool 
covering  on  each  head.  The  quality  ot 
this  lamb’s  wool  will  help  determine  your 
quality  of  drum  tone.  Second  choice 
would  be  the  single  head  stick  with  lamb’s 
wool  covering  but  it  is  not  as  u.seful. 

There  are  two  types  of  marching  stick 
— the  hard  felt  with  two  heads  and  the 
single  head,  hard  felt,  beater.  A  much 
nicer  tone  comes  from  a  hard  felt  covered 
with  sheep  skin  but  many  band  directors 
prefer  the  hard  felt  ball  because  of  Its 
keen  penetrating  heat.  Personally  I  am 
of  the  other  school — I  like  to  hear  the 
bass  drum  be  as  musical  as  the  other  in¬ 
struments.  In  any  case,  the  bass  drummer 
is  safer  If  the  marching  stick  is  equipped 
with  a  leather  wrl.st  strap  or  thong. 

In  concert  playing  the  drummer  may 
(Turn  to  page  51) 


WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME  STANDS 


Built  •tpeciallir 
for  school  us* 
—  h«avy  duty 
all  st**i  con¬ 
struction  — 
simpi*,  sturdy, 
foolp'oot- 
E  C  ON  O  M - 
ICAL! 


PLAYER'S  STAND 

Permanent  proper  angle  for  tilt — rolled  edges, 
no  bent  corners  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
lo  desired  height,  set  with  locter  washers 
and  hex-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Adj.  27"  to  34'’; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $7  80 

Tall  Stand,  Adj.  37"  to  44  ”; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $8  40 


SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberized  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  .  $9.95 


Tf'  iUUSAPHOR* 

CHAIR-stanO 

Patent 
Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  sixes  and  makes  of  Sousa- 
phones. 

•  Adjustable  to  all  six*  players. 

•  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  position. 

•  Serves  as  rack  when  instrument  is  not  in  use. 

•  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Price  $29.95 
Also 

•  Risers  *  Snare  Drum  Practice  Pad 

o  Reedconditioner  •  Bell  Lyre  Stands 

•  Batons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  more  information  write 


■AVI 


OWATONNA  1,  MINNESOTA 
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By  David  Kaplan 


You  can  run  a  Martin  up  or  down  across 
the  Crt—2nd  octave  I)  l)ridgp  at  any  vol¬ 
ume  level  without  a  worry ...  the  erossing 
is  so  smooth! 

There's  no  need  to  struggle  for  correct 
intonation,  no  change  in  tone  color.  This 
is  ju.st  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
Martin  is  played  by  stars  like  Andy  Bagni, 
Tex  Beneke,  Freddy  Martin,  Boomy  Rich¬ 
mond,  Les  Robinson  and  a  host  of  others. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  new 
Martin  . . .  the  saxophone  with  3rd  dimen¬ 
sion  tone  quality! 


THE 

MARTIN  BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Try  the  passage  shown 
below  .  .  .  first  on  any 
other  sax,  then  on  a 
Martin.  That's  all  the 
proof  you'll  need  . . . 
the  Martin  is  a  real 
smoothie! 


Utaratar*  and  Motariolt 
For  Clorioot 

l‘iirt  Owe — Methods 

In  this  oi>eninK  rejtort  several  eU-iiieii- 
tary,  intermediate,  and  complete  methods 
will  b»--  reviewed.  It  is  not  the  editor’s 
Intent  to  |>rescril>e  a  course  of  study  nor 
does  he  wish  to  endorse  any  OXK 
method  as  THK  nu‘thod.  The  survey  at¬ 
tempts  rather  to  present  the  whole  array 
of  the  clarinet  literature.  The  alms,  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  disadvantages  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  method  will  be  discus.sed.  A  method, 
not  considered  ideal,  may  still  contain 
some  useful  material. 

Of  the  methods  to  be  listed  some  will 
be  appropriate  for  class  work,  others  for 
private  study,  and  some  for  both  class 
and  private  study.  Methods  differ  in 
their  emphasis  of  certain  points.  The 
teacher  should  understand  these  differ¬ 
ences  if  he  is  to  ably  co|>e  with  Individual 
differences.  Cognixance  must  l>e  taken  of 
both  the  slow  and  fast  learner. 

In  studying  these  methods  there  are 
several  observations  that  need  be  made. 
First  of  ail  we  may  ponder  the  aims  of 
the  method.  What  is  the  mvethod  trying  to 
accomplish?  In  subsequent  Issues  the  re¬ 
view  of  s|)ecial  studies  will  demonstrate 
how-  a  work  deals  with  a  special  problem. 
Kven  in  the  elementary  methods  differ¬ 
ences  in  purpose  can  be  noted. 

The  starting  tone  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider.  Heretofor  it  was  accepted  by  many 
that  the  normal  starting  tone  should  be 
"o|>en-g”.  Thirty  years  ago  some  clar¬ 
inetists,  I.,angenus  was  one,  advocated 
that  “e”  be  used  as  the  starter.  The 
theory  was  that  the  extra  left  hand  finger 
could  help  support  the  beginner’s  em- 
Imuchure. 

fither  considerations  are  these :  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  half  and  quarter  notes, 
range  of  notes  in  the  flrt<t  few  pages,  how 
eighths  are  introduced,  the  tongue,  how 
triplets,  dotted  eighths,  and  slurs  are  in¬ 
troduced,  the  upper  register,  melodic  con¬ 
tent,  and  Anally  degree  of  progressive 
arrangement.  This  last  point  is  of  espe¬ 
cial  importance.  Some  methods  move  too 
fast :  others  seem  to  be  designed  for  the 
"future  virtuoso.”  Present  day  needs  call 
for  material  to  At  individual  differences. 
Carefully  graded  studies  are  needed  as 
much  as  artistic  etudes. 

The  teacher  should  attempt  these  ob¬ 
servations.  In  a  great  number  of  ways 
the  teaching  task  will  be  enhanced. 

•  •  • 

HVRAXK  ELEMKSTARY  METHOD— 
bu  .V.  TP.  Horen,  Eubank  Inc.,  90c,  pp. 
Purpose :  a  graded  fundamental  course 
for  individual  or  class  study.  I.,esson  1 
begins  with  whole  notes;  the  starting 
tone  is  "e”  and  is  followed  by  “d,”  "c,” 
"g,”  and  “a.”  There  is,  of  course,  some 
argument  over  the  proper  starting  note. 
Some  assert  that  "open-g”  is  the  easiest 
to  emit ;  it  is  important  that  a  sound 
be  obtained  at  Arst  in  the  easiest  manner 
to  sustain  pupil  interest.  Others  contend 
that  "e”  is  as  easy  to  play  and  permits 


the  use  of  the  left  hand  to  better  balance 
the  Instrument. 

lafSHun  2  coml»ines  whole  and  half 
notes,  the  range  l>eing  from  “b”  to  "a." 

la-sson  3  intriatuces  quarter  notes ; 
eighth  notes  come  in  Lesson  6. 

In  Ia*sson  11  the  ut)|>er  register 
reached.  The  upiier  register  is  tauglu 
through  the  overblowing  system,  "g”  be¬ 
low  the  staff  to  "d"  on  the  staff.  Alla 
lireve  is  discussed  in  I.,e8son  16,  6/8  time 
in  Les.son  19,  and  sixteenth  notes  in 
I.,esson  26.  The  last  lesson  (37)  takes 
up  syncopation.  Included  in  this  methisl 
are  some  easy  pieces  and  duets. 

The  book  is  l>y  nf>  means  a  slow  mov¬ 
ing  method.  It  moves  right  along  Imt 


HINU  RUDS 

(w  CUrImt  B«r»slw«i  OBn 
g«ti«w>  EmIIHi  Hwa 

Nitlniilly  kiMnrn  lor  8(ud«ot, 
I*ro(«ilontl  wid  ArUtl 

Rcrdi  cat  from  prime  eaiw_ntnni  In  our  vtr 
Voitov  eono  Bold  In  SouUi  rraiM*.  Boodi  with 
boltneo.  brlllloncy.  pitch,  power  and  lone  Uitlng 
quollllao.  Hlcbly  andonod  by  leodinc  muile  dl- 
reeion.  ortliu  toochart,  oDnaarratorlaa,  bonds 
ond  mojor  aympbony  oreheatroo — CoU  on  your 
daolor  today  or  arita. 

HINES  REEDS 

SIS  S.  Natahaa  (Dapt.  S) _ Kaaclaako.  Mlaa. 
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the  grading  is  logical  and  coherent.  For 
instance,  a  page  is  devoted  to  whole 
notes  and  then  half  notes  occupy  the 
'-cene.  '  When  each  new  note  value  Is 
introduced  the  previous  value  Is  included 
in  the  exercise.  A  logical  relationship 
Is  established  and  development  is  co¬ 
herent. 

The  scales  of  C.  F,  Bb,  Eb,  O,  D,  A, 
and  chromatic  are  ottered.  Lesson  31 
demonstrates  alternate  fingerings.  This 
Is  Important  for  too  often  youngsters 
l••arn  only  one  Angering  for  a  particular 
note.  This  accounts  for  much  of  their 
technical  dIfAcultles  In  later  years. 

The  method  Is  presented  In  a  clear 
manner.  The  notes  are  easy  to  read. 
Crade  1. 

•  •  * 

It V BASK  ISTERMEDIATE  METHOD 
—by  Skornicka,  Rubank  Inc.,  90c,  52  pp. 
rurpose:  a  follow  up  method  to  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  book  (or  other  elementary 
inethod.s).  There  are  42  lessons  In  the 
method.  The  Angering  chart  Is  fairly 
easy  to  comprehend. 


•  PLAY  SMART 

•  PLAY  IN  TUNE 
:  WITH  ... 


Breeds 


jb 


•  The  Cannetablc  IglklV 

\  *  Plantation  i  n 

UB  •  the  famed  Var 

•  District  of  France  grows  a 
Jol‘\  •  cane  so  choice  that  the 

•  French  government  prohib¬ 
it  •  its  its  legal  export  in  tin- 

•  hnished  form. 

Unexcelled  playing  qualities 

•  and  long  life  are  grown  and 

•  wrought  into  every  Con- 

-  netaUe  “No  Reject"  Reed. 

-  Top  musicians  (names  on 
^  request)  write: 

•  “Rexible  and  dependable," 

•  "Best  Reeds  1  ever  played,” 

•  “Beautiful  tune  and  lasting 

•  playing  strength,"  “Every 
Reed  in  the  liox  was  play- 

•  able.”  “Never  softened  one 

•  LIST  PRICES  PER  DOZ.: 

•  Clarinet  Bb  or  Eb . $2.55 

•  Alto  Clarinet  . $3Jt 

•  Base  ClariMt  . $4JS 

•  Alto  Sax  . $3.N 

•  Soprano  Sax  . $3.15 

•  C  Melody  Sax . $4.»5 

•  Tenor  Sax  . $4.»5 

•  Baritone  Sax  . $5.85 

•  Base  Sax  . $8.45 

F  R  E  E I  SAMPLE  REED 

T  At  foer  Fovorlta  Deoler 
X  Or  Write  Direct  to: 
o  131  SOUTH  1STH  STRIET 

_ o  NEWARK  7.  NEW  JERSEY 

la  Conodo: 

HillWl  WHALEY  ROYCE  A  CO. 
■■■■■■■  310  Yoage  St.,  Toronto  1 


"Ojda," 

EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guoronfeed— $  1 1 8.00 

Complete  with 
i-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


Te  Satisfy  Ivsry  OaaHty 
and  Prko  OomaiHf 

— ■tpctnrod  by 

W.  R.  YERKE.  Inc. 
Miteholl  iHdiano 


The  introductory  pages  are  worthy  of 
mention.  On  page  4  the  Angering  chart 
Is  explained.  The  esserrtlals  of  good 
clarinet  playing  are  discussed  on  page  6. 
The  thoughts  on  this  page  are  very  well 
expressed.  The  Interdependence  of  phras¬ 
ing  and  breathing  is  well  put.  Tone, 
intonation,  and  care  of  Instrument  are 
among  the  other  factors  discussed.  The 
ImiKirtance  of  relaxation  is  mentioned ; 
certainly  this  is  an  all  Important  factor. 

It  is  good  to  see  these  musical  thoughts 
expressed  at  this  stage  of  development. 

The  elementary  method  stressed  tech¬ 
nical  fundamentals.  Here,  In  Lessons  1-.5 
proper  attention  is  given  to  note  values, 
marks  of  expression,  accents,  and  articu¬ 
lation. 

L,esson  6  considers  dally  technical 
studies.  The  right  hand  gets  practlc;* 
In  cmirdination — the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  Angers.  Studies  Involving  the 
break  are  included.  Lesson  10  considers 
the  Use  of  the  “fS.”  In  Ia-.sson  11  more 
daily  studies  are  offered :  the  chromatic 
use  of  “fl"  In  three  registers  Is  studied. 

I.,essons  IH,  22,  28,  37,  and  39  stress 
articulation,  tlrace  notes  are  indicated 
in  Lessons  32,  33,  and  34  and  trills  in 
Lessons  35  and  36.  The  last  two  lessons 
offer  some  major  and  niinor  (harmonic 
and  melodic)  scales.  The  duets  In  the 
method  offer  opportunities  for  .self  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  method  Is  conceived  educationally, 
tirade  2. 

•  •  • 

SVPPLEMESTARY  (i  T  V  DIES  —  hu 
R.  .If.  Eiidresen,  Riibnnk  Inc.,  15c,  ti  pp. 
I’uriKise :  to  supplement  a  beginning 
and/or  an  intermediate  method — to  use 
as  a  review  of  material — to  develop  tone 
and  phrasing  through  the  use  of  sus¬ 
tained  |>assage.s — to  pre.-ent  progressive 
foundation  material. 

The.se  are  good  studies.  There  are  no 
long  |kas.sages  of  fast  notes.  Thus,  the 
student  is  able  to  keep  his  bearings.  The 
studies  are  tuneful ;  this  makes  the 
didactic  task  easier.  Studies  for  the  higli 
notes  are  progre.ssively  arranged.  There 
are  many  sustained  studies  for  tone  and 
phrasing.  Suitable  Angers,  tongue,  and 
rhythm  exercises  are  also  included.  Dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  playing  are  expressed. 

The  method  is  very  useful  as  a  post¬ 
beginner  or  pre-intermediate  set  of 
studies.  F'or  the  fast  learner  this  method 
may  be  used.  It  ranges  in  grade  from 
1-2. 

*  *  • 

CLAIIISET  .METHOD— by  Paul  Van 
Itiulri/raven,  Carl  Fincher  19.19.  15c,  51 

pp.  I’urisjse :  graded  elementary  method 
for  grade  schools. 

The  method  attempts  to  establish  good 
tone.  Tonguing  is  put  off  until  the  em- 
liouchure  has  had  time  for  development. 
Not  until  page  23  is  there  any  mention 
of  the  tongue.  Up  to  this  time  all  exer¬ 
cises  had  been  slurred.  One  may  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  factor  of  tonguing  is 
introduced  too  late.  However,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  tonguing  before  the  em¬ 
bouchure  has  had  a  chance  to  assume 
some  degree  of  Armness  .seems  premature. 

The  method  Includes  good  full  page 
pictures  on  holding  the  clarinet,  em¬ 
bouchure,  hand  position,  etc.  The  Arst 
eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  lower 
register.  The  "break"  is  introduced  on 
page  21  through  the  overtone  system. 
The  method  ends  with  a  discussion  of 
6/8  and  3/8. 

There  is  much  useful  material  here. 
Included  are  melodious  studies,  duets 
and  a  trio,  tirade  1. 

•  *  • 

HESDRWKHOS  .METHOD  BOOK  1— 
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hy  Clartnee  V.  Henirickton,  Behoin, 
$i.OO,  4S  pp.  Purpose:  a  progressive 
course  of  study — there  Is  no  attempt  here 
to  group  a  certain  number  of  studies 
into  lessons. 

The  book  Is  divided  into  elementary 
(pp.  S-18)  and  Intermediate  (19-48). 
Half  notes  are  Introduced  in  the  first 
line,  quarter  notes  on  the  third  page, 
3/4  time  on  the  fifth  page,  slurs  on  the 
sixth,  eighths  on  the  eighth  page,  and 
the  upper  register  on  page  18.  The  latter 
is  done  through  the  overtone  system. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  the  ele¬ 
mentary,  seems  to  move  too  fast  for  the 
beginner.  The  intermediate  part  al.sn 
moves  along — eighths,  octaves,  staccato, 
3/8,  etc.  The  book,  however,  is  progres¬ 
sive  and  contains  the  necessary  items, 
tirade  1-2. 


ARTISTS'  CHOICE 


PROVEN  QUALITY 


SAVE 

MONEV 

AND 

WOfiRy 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


HKXDRICKSON  METHOD  BOOK  2— 
C.  V.  Heudrickaoa,  Belwin  $1.00,  19$$,  SO 
pp.  Purpose :  continuation  to  his  first  book 
or  any  other  intermediate  method. 

The  following  routine  is  observed  in 
this  lKM>k ;  scale,  scale  in  triplets  and  six¬ 
teenths,  chords,  study,  etude,  duet.  Thi« 
plan  is  followed  in  each  key.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  basic  and  useful.  This  ty|>e  of 
arrangement  is  good  as  supplementary 
material.  Grade  2-3. 


u  s.  P.,.  Off. 

/or  SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 

The  newly-designed  “VIBRATOR”  reed  WILL  improve  your  PLAYING  1 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 


CLARINET  METHOD  (S  volumes)— 
by  K.  Oekeler  (edited  by  Hovey)  Behciti 
19$S.  Each  book  .75  Bk.  t  ($$  pp.)  Bk.  2 
(69  pp.)  Bk.  S  (too  pp.)  Purpose:  funda¬ 
mental  method. 

The  fingering  chart  in  Bk.  1  could  be 
more  visual.  This  is  a  criticism  that  can 
be  leveled  at  most  elementary  methods. 
The  one  page  of  pictures  is  good ;  posi¬ 
tion,  embouchure,  etc.,  are  demonstrated. 
The  starting  note  is  "c" ;  then  comes  “d” 
and  "e”.  Half  notes  are  introduced  on 
the  second  page,  quarters  on  the  fourtli 
page,  slurs  on  the  seventh,  then  %,  eighth 
notes,  and  on  page  17  the  upper  register 
(using  the  overtone  system).  The  connei-t- 
Ing  of  registers  occurs  on  page  20.  The 
first  book  ends  with  "high-d”  and  dotted 
quarters.  Grade  1. 

Book  2  reviews  keys  and  rhythm  before 
introducing  chromatics,  alia  breve,  3/8, 
6/8,  triplets,  syncopation,  sixteenths,  and 
dotted  eighths.  Grade  2. 

Book  3  follows  an  outline :  scale,  scale 
exercise,  etude,  and  duet.  This  is  used 
throughout  the  keys.  Useful  duets  are 
Included.  Grade  2-3. 


FLASH!  DERU  REEDS  again  available.  A  high  quality 
French  reed. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


H.  Chiron  Co..  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


COMPLETE  METHOD  PART  ONE— 
by  Gustave  Laugenus  Carl  Fischer,  $S.00, 
192.1,  86  pp. 

Purpose:  To  offer  graded  material  to 
offset  the  traditional  studies  of  Bcrr, 
Klose,  and  Baermann. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  information  in 
this  book.  The  fingering  chart  demon¬ 
strates  how  a  particular  fingering  may  be 
used  in  a  passage.  The  opening  pages 
offer  historical  notes,  statements  on  clari¬ 
net  parts,  pictures  of  positions,  informa¬ 
tion  about  embouchure,  tongue,  breathing, 
tone,  etc. 

I>angenus  uses  "e"  as  the  starting  tone 
because  he  felt  that  "e”  was  as  easy  to 
emit  as  "open-g”  but  also  the  use  of  the 
left  forefinger  had  a  steadying  influence 
on  the  embouchure. 

Part  1  is  divided  into  five  books. 
According  to  present  day  needs  book  one 
moves  too  fast.  However,  the  grading 
represented  a  great  Improvement  over 
the  traditional  methods.  Half  notes,  quar¬ 
ters  and  eighths  are  Introduced  on  the 
first  page.  Interval  studies  (thirds)  occur 
on  the  third  page,  "break”  studies  on 
(Turn  to  page  49) 


»  See  how  easy 
it  is  CO  play  a  Pcdler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Cystombuilt 
Pedler ...  the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 
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No.  4  In  a  Series  of 


JlnDW  I^wl  SnAJbuimsmJtA, 


By  Norbert  Beihoff  and  Franklin  Reis,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Every  Instrumental  Director  Should  Study  This  Series  Carefully 


Bore  of  Brass  Instruments 

When  speaking  of  bores  the  general 
custom  is  to  classify  them  into  small, 
medium  and  large,  with  some  inter¬ 
mediate  degrees.  Actually  however  the 
term  is  a  relative  one.  A  large  bore  of  one 
manufacturer  may  be  a  medium  large  of 
a  second  manufacturer.  A  manufacturer 
who  specialises  in  symphonic  instruments 
may  have  a  medium  bore  that  is  larger 
than  a  large  bore  of  a  manufacturer 
whose  specialty  is  a  grade  of  instrument 
u.sed  by  students  or  dance  orchestra 
players. 

The  place  of  bore  measurement  is  the 
valve  on  a  valve  instrument  and  the 
slide  on  a  trombone.  Trumpet  bores  for 
exanrvple  may  measure  as  large  as  .468 
and  as  small  as  .435  so  the  approximate 
greatest  variance  is  .033  which  doesn’t 
seem  like  much  but  actually  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  in  blowing,  range,  re¬ 
sponse,  voiume,  etc.  The  difference  in 
slide  bores  is  greater  because  the  num¬ 
bers  (or  sise)  are  larger  and  also  be¬ 
cause  one  slide  may  be  larger  than  the 
other.  A  popular  medium  bore  might  be 
.485  but  the  larger  slide  might  be  .600 
while  some  larger  bores  may  be  as  great 
as  .525  to  .546  and  bass  trombones  as 
large  as  .562. 

While  the  measurements  given  are  bore 
measurements  at  valve  and  slide,  the  sise 
of  the  bell  can  vary  a  great  deal.  While  it 
Is  logical  to  increase  the  bell  sise  with 
the  bore  sise  for  baiance,  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  smaller  bell  or  larger  bell  with 
the  same  sise  valve  bore. 

Generally  s|)eaking  smaller  bore  brass 
instruments  have  more  resistance  and 
more  brilliancy  and  enable  a  higher  range 
whereas  larger  bore  instruments  produce 
a  larger  volume  of  tone,  and  of  cour.oe 
require  more  wind  but  have  more  power. 
The  tone  of  a  larger  bore  is  more  mellow 
and  the  upper  range  is  slightly  more 
limited.  The  design  of  bore,  bell,  mouth- 
pipe  is  a  delicate  tapering  of  scientlflc 
monious  and  perfect  balance.  The  mouth- 
pipe  is  a  delicate  tapering  of  scientlflc 
design  to  make  an  easy  blowing  and 
quick  responding  instrument.  (Jood  quality 
instruments  have  a  precision  manufac¬ 
turing  that  makes  the  big  difference. 

To  compare  the  bore  of  trumpets,  de¬ 
press  the  second  valve,  and  remove  the 
slide  and  then  taking  the  second  trumpet 
to  which  this  is  being  compared,  try  to 
insert  the  slide  into  the  opening.  In  this 
way  the  difference  of  the  bore  can  be 
established. 

The  choice  of  bores  must  be  made 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  player. 
I>ance  players  who  wish  brilliance  and 
high  range  will  naturally  select  a  smaller 
bore  and  symphony  players  who  wish  a 
large  mellow  tone  will  select  a  large  bore. 
There  are  many  variations  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  many  Instruments  made 
which  try  to  encompass  more  than  one 
purpose.  Playing  the  various  makes  will 
enable  a  selection  of  balance  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  player.  A  profe.sslonal  can 
naturally  and  comfortably  play  a  larger 
bore  than  can  a  child. 

The  bore  on  most  mouthpieces  is  quite 
similar  but  is  even  more  exacting  than  a 
bore  on  an  Instrument.  Too  small  a  bore 
in  the  mouthpiece  will  Interfere  with  good 
intonation  and  make  high  notes  flat. 
Players  who  try  to  enlarge  the  bore  of  a 
mouthpiece  can  ruin  a  mouthpiece  very 
quickly.  Years  of  experimentation  have 
established  certain  standards  of  balance 
that  enable  a  manufacturer  to  select  a 
good  mouthpiece  for  his  Instrument  and 
players  should  not  attempt  to  change  the 
cup  or  bore.  Like  on  clarinets  we  have 
traded  in  hundreds  of  mouthpieces  after 
players  found  that  experimentation  at 
home  ruined  the  mouthpiece. 

In  cheap  grade  instruments  the  mouth- 
pipe  graduations  and  design,  the  looser 
fitting  valves,  the  poorer  metal  and 
workmanship,  the  bell,  all  suffer  in  con¬ 
trast  and  comparison  with  a  line  pro¬ 
fessional  instrument. 

We  hope  that  parents,  when  they  see 
that  a  child  is  seriously  interested  and 


applies  himself  well,  will  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  a  good  instrument  can 
make  in  the  progre.ss  of  that  child,  and 
so  provide  that  medium  of  the  child's 
creative  talent  and  consider  it  a  fine  In¬ 
vestment  in  that  child's  future. 


FOR  EASIER 
VALVE  ACTION... 

HOLTON 

INSTRUMENT  OIL 

“New  Formula”  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  •  lasting 
“body”  —  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  “non-drying”— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
With  Handy  Swab  (25c)  or 
^Oil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


I  "Gee,  the  SM  Makes  a 

%  Wonderful  Christmas  Present" 

S  "I  personally  reeommand  that  you  ask  your  Mother  and  Odd  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine.  Golly  kids,  for  only  two  dollars 

II  the  SM  will  be  delivered  right  to  your  home  every  month  except  July  and  August 
I  ^  for  one  whole  year.  Your  Mother  and  Dad  will  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  other  bands, 

orchestras,  and  choruses  too." 

|[  Write  Down  the  Address  Right  New. 

I  10  Big  Issues  -  1  year— $2.00 

I  2  years— $3.50  3  years — $5.00 

I  The  SCHOOL  pSICIAN,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


IT'S  ME  AGAIN  GANG! 


December  1951  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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By  Daniel  Martino 


★  ★ 


Intonation 

(('ontinut'd  from  NovemlH-r  IsHUe) 

month  I  »tartJ*d  the  survey  on 
intonation  jirohiems  by  listinK  thirteen 
<»f  thirty-six  uuestions.  This  month  I 
am  i-ompietiiiK  the  survey  l>y  listinj?  the 
iast  twenty-three  questions. 

it  is  my  sincere  desire  to  make  this 
survey  worthwhile  to  the  thou.sands  of 
school  and  collene  band  directors.  The 
validity  of  the  results  of  this  survey 
will  l>e  determined  larRely  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  survey  answers  sent  to  me. 

I  know  that  you  directors  do  not  like 
to  cut  pages  in  your  copies  of  The 
SCHOOIj  MUSH'IAN.  Therefore,  may  I 
suggest  that  you  send  me  your  answers 
on  a  .separate  sheet  of  pa|>er. 

Kxam|)Ie;  1 — yes,  unsuccessful;  2 — no, 
, martially,  etc,  etc. 

1  plan  to  pulilish  the  complete  results 
of  this  survey  in  a  future  column,  so 
send  me  your  answers  Just  as  soon  as 
IMtssible. 

A  very  Merry  ('liristitvas  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  band  directors.  Good 
buck  on  your  Ghristmas  programs. 


14.  How  well  do  your  students  know  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "sharp,”  and 
"Hat”?  Check  one  of  the  following: 
....My  students  know  the  meaning 
of  the.se  terms  thoroughly. 

....My  students  know  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  moderately  well. 
.....My  students  know  the  meaning 
of  these  t*Tms  inadequately. 

How  do  you  teach  the  meaning  of 
the.se  terms? 

l.'i.  I>o  you  teach  your  students  to  listen 
for  "beats”  as  a  test  for  intonation? 

....Yes . no.  If  "yes,”  check  one 

of  the  following: 

...  .1  thoroughly  explain  the  cause  of 
beats,  give  each  student  practice  in 
exjjresslng  their  frequency,  and  con¬ 
tinually  remind  students  that  the  in¬ 
tonation  is  not  as  good  as  possible 
if  beats  can  still  be  tuned  out. 

....  I  fre<iuently  suggest  that  beats 
indicate  por>r  intonation  and  ask  stu¬ 


dents  to  tune  them  out. 

....  I  occasionally  ask  students  to 
tune  the  beats  out. 

If  none  of  the  above  statements  ade¬ 
quately  describes  your  instruction  on 
the  subje<-t  of  beats  kindly  explain. 

Ifi.  I>o  your  students  get  practice,  in 
pairs,  tuning  beats  out  of  the  various 

intervals?  ....Yes . So.  If  "yes,” 

check  one  of  the  following : 

....  I  require  all  students  to  practice 
in  pairs  until  considerable  skill  is 
developed  In  tuning  the  various  in¬ 
tervals. 

....  I  occasionally  demonstrate  the 
above  procedure  in  class,  recommend¬ 
ing  it  as  desirable  practice. 
....Some  few  fielected  students  en¬ 
gage  in  the  above  mentioned  proce¬ 
dure  occasionally. 

If  none  of  the  above  statements  ade¬ 
quately  describes  your  practice  on 
this  point  kindly  explain. 

17.  Do  your  students  get  practice.  In 
threes,  tuning  beats  out  of  triads? 

....Yes . No.  If  "yes,"  check  one 

of  the  following: 

....I  require  ail  students  to  practice 
in  threes  until  considerable  skill  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  tuning  the  various  triads. 
....I  occasionally  demonstrate  the 
above  procedure  in  class,  recommend¬ 
ing  it  as  desirable  practice. 

. . .  .Some  few  selected  students  en¬ 
gage  in  the  above  mentioned  proce¬ 
dure  occasionally. 

If  none  of  the  above  statements  ade¬ 
quately  de.scribes  your  practice  on 
this  point  kindly  explain. 

Ik.  Do  your  students  know  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  pitch  of  their 

Instruments?  ....Yes . No.  If 

"yes,"  check  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

....My  students  know  thoroughly 
the  effect  of  te^iperature  on  the 
pitch  of  their  instruments. 

....My  students  know  In  a  general 
way  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
their  Instruments. 

....My  students  know  that  a  rise  in 


temi>erature  causes  a  rise  in  the  pitch 
of  their  instruments  and  that  a  fall 
in  temperature  causes  the  opposite 
effect. 

....My  students  know  that  they 
should  warm  their  instruments  with 
the  breath  before  tuning,  and  al.so 
before  playing. 

....My  students  know  that  tliey 
should  warm  their  instruments  with 
the  breath,  during  performance,  l)e- 
fore  re-entering  after  extended  rests. 
If  no  combination  of  above  state¬ 
ments  adequately  expresses  the 
Knowledge  of  your  students  on  this 
point  kindly  explain. 

lA.  Do  your  students  know  that  wind 
instruments  are  not  built  in  perfect 
tune  with  any  standard  of  intona¬ 
tion?  ....Yes . No.  If  "yes,” 

check  one  of  the  following : 
....Careful  explanations  of  the  de- 
fects  of  the  various  instruments  are 
frequently  given. 

....Some  defects  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments  are  frequently  mentioned. 
....  Some  defects  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments  are  occasionally  noticed. 

If  none  of  the  above  statements  ade- 
quatel.v  expresses  the  knowledge  of 
your  students  on  this  point  kindly 
explain. 

20.  Do  you  teach  your  students  to 

"humor"  the  pitch?  ....Yes . No. 

If  "yes”  check  any  of  the  following 
which  combine  to  cover  your  instruc¬ 
tion  on  this  point: 

....Strengthen  the  lips  (tighten)  to 
raise  the  pitch ;  relax  the  lips 
(loosen)  to  lower  it. 

....Place  the  tongue  in  a  high  po.sl- 
tlon  to  raise  the  pitch ;  place  the 
tongue  in  a  low  position  to  lower  it. 
....Close  the  throat  to  raise  the 
pitch ;  open  the  throat  to  lower  it. 
....Blow  a  swifter  air  stream  to 
raise  the  pitch ;  blow  a  slower  air 
stream  to  lower  it. 

....French  horn.  Place  the  right 
hand  farther  out  of  the  bell  to  raise 
the  pitch ;  place  the  right  hand 
farther  inside  the  bell  to  lower  it 
....Flute.  Direct  the  air  stream 
across  the  embouchure  to  raise  the 
pitch :  direct  the  air  stream  into  the 
embouchure  to  lower  it. 
....Trombone.  Humor  the  pitch  with 
the  slide. 

21.  Do  your  students  understand  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  volume  on  pitch? 

....Yes . No.  If  "yes,”  check  one 

.  of  the  following : 

....My  students  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  the  influence  of  volume  on 
pitch. 

. . .  .My  students  know  that  they  need 
to  control  the  pitch  as  the  volume 
changes. 

....My  students  understand  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  volume  on  pitch  inade¬ 
quately. 

22.  Do  you  repeat  unisonal  exercises  or 

chord  progressions  at  different  dy¬ 
namic  levels,  such  as  pp,  p,  mf,  fft 
. . .  .Yes . No. 


—  NEW  MUSIC  FOR  THE  FRENCH  HORN  — 

PBICt 

Psrtt  %t*r* 

KfI>EI>*  I  -French  Horn  Cdneertino . Oreh.  $4.00  13.00 

iqCKtiUbESK  SANSO.VB  .\ini  . Orph.  1.00  .30 

Kind  1.2.3  1.00 

FRAN’Z-SANSONB  Conrcrt  IMece,  Op.  0.  t«o  Horn* . Orch.  1.50  2.50 

Band  2.50  2.50 

TSCIIAIKOWSKY-SANSOXfWhiiiMm  Trbte.  Op.  40 . Band  or  Orch.  1.50  1..50 

I. BVBB.\fAX.N-SA.\SONB  Serenade  KKpaKnole . Band  nr  Orch.  1.25  1.25 

SANRON'B-  Cor.i'eTtlnn  . Band  or  Orch.  5.50  S.OO 

MOZAKT-SAXSO.VB -I'lmcerto  «1  Op.  412  fSi .  Band  iit  Orch.  5.50  2.50 

\V.  A.  MOZART— |■nneen/>  r2  Op.  417  Ifi . Oreh.  3.00  2.50 

W.  A.  MOZART— (Virerto  S3  Op.  447  Eh . On*.  5..30  2..50 

W.  A.  MOZART  -Cmcenn  S4  Op.  495  Eli . Orch.  6.50  2..30 

SOLOS  PIANO  AIMXIMPAXIMBNT- 

SPHt'.MAN.N  -Adailo-Allearo.  Op.  70 .  . *1.50 

Al*n  Solo  violin,  Viola  nr  PePo 

VON  WEBER  -Her  FrelHchula  TVlO'lfnrn.  Clarinet,  Baism-n .  1.50 

ETUDES 

It  ore, BI,— French  Horn  Eluder . $1.50 

II.  KLINU — 40  Characterlitlc  Eiiidei .  1.75 

DUETS 

KLING — 15  Claailcal  Tranaerlptlana . $2.00 

"Mu'dc.  InitnuMMa.  and  AeetaoorT  Cstsiswm  tent  upon  lequMt** 

- SANSdNl  HUS^ieinimUMENTS.  INC: - 

1*58  Breadway  704  S.  La  Brea  Ave. 

**WORLD'S  LARGBST  FRENCH  HORN  HOUSE** 

New  Yerk  19,  N.  Y.  Le$  Aegeles  3*.  Calif. 
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pDECATUR 


bass  upwards  unless  I  know  posi¬ 
tively  which  tone  or  Instrument  Is 
oft  pitch. 

If  none  of  these  statements  ade¬ 
quately  covers  your  practice  In  tun¬ 
ing  chords  kindly  explain. 

Do  you  use  a  tuning  bell  during  full 

rehearsals?  ....yes . no.  If  "yes,” 

for  what  purpose  do  you  use  It? 

Do  you  use  the  command  “listen," 
or  similar  commands,  to  indicate  that 
the  Intonation  Is  unsatisfactory  and 
possibly  may  be  Immediately  Im¬ 
proved  by  focusing  the  attention 

upon  that  point?  ....yes . no.  If 

“yes,"  check  one  of  the  following; 
I  use  such  commands  ....very  fre¬ 
quently . often . occasionally. 

Do  you  reduce  the  tempo  to  give 
your  students  more  time  to  hear  each 
tone  In  an  attempt  to  Improve  In¬ 
tonation?  ....yes . no.  If  “yes,” 

check  one  of  the  following : 

I  reduce  the  tempo  for  this  purpo.se 

....very  frequently . often . 

occasionally. 

What  action  do  you  take  with  stu¬ 
dents  who  show  excessive  slowness 
In  learning  to  play  In  tune?  Check 
one  of  the  following : 

...  .1  permanently  eliminate  such  stu¬ 
dents. 

....  I  give  special  help  to  such  stu¬ 
dents. 

....  I  retain  such  students  in  sec¬ 
ond  band. 

...  .1  take  no  special  action  with  such 
students. 

Kstimate  the  proportion  of  rehearsal 
time  in  which  major  attention  is 
focused  upon  Intonation.  Check  one 
of  the  following: 

....more  than  one  third. 

. . .  .one  third. 

. . .  .one  fourth. 

.  . .  .one  fifth. 

. . .  .one  eighth. 

. . .  .one  tenth. 

....le.ss  than  one  tenth. 

What  literary  material  has  l>een 
most  helpful  in  developing  your 
knowledge  of  and  techniques  for 
teaching  intonation?  Hank  your  ref¬ 
erences  from  “1"  upwards  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  helpfulness.  (“1”  most 
helpful,  etc.) 


If  “yes"  check  one  of  the  following : 
I  repeat  such  exercises  ....daily. 

_ pf  ten . occasionally. 

::i.  Do  you  practice  the  following  types 
of  exercises  in  unison  or  harmony? 

....Yes . No.  If  "yes”  check  one 

of  the  following: 

I  practice  the  above  types  of  exer¬ 
cises  _ dally . often. 

:4.  With  what  type  of  material  do  you 
most  often  commence  the  rehearsal? 
Check  one  of  the  following: 

I  most  often  commence  the  rehearsal 

with  ....unison  exercises . chord 

studies . chorales,  hymns  or  part 

songs . easy  marches . any 

familiar  piece . any  composition 

I  happen  to  have  currently  “In  re¬ 
hearsal.” 

To  what  extent  are  unisonal  exer¬ 
cises  studied  in  the  full  rehearsal? 
Check  one  of  the  following; 

Vnisonal  exercLses  are  studied  .... 

daily . often . seldom . not 

at  all. 

;6.  To  what  extent  are  simple  chord 
progressions  studied  in  the  full  re¬ 
hearsal?  Check  one  of  the  following: 
Simple  chord  progressions  are  studied 

. . .  .daily . often . seldom . 

not  at  all. 

is.  Do  you  stop  the  full  rehearsal  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  Improve  Intonation?  ....Yes. 
..No.  If  “yes,"  check  one  of  the 
following : 

I  stop  the  full  rehearsal  for  this  pur- 

po.se  ....very  frequently . often. 

. . .  .occasionally. 

29.  Do  you  have  your  students  sing  to 
establish  pitch  and  tonality?  ....yes. 
....no.  If  “yes,"  check  one  of  the 
following : 

I  have  my  students  sing  for  this 

l)urpo.se  - very  frequently . 

often . occasionally. 

5«.  Do  you  tune  from  the  bass  upwards 

In  tuning  chords?  ....yes . no. 

If  “yes,”  check  one  of  the  following : 
....I  always  tune  chords  from  the 
bass  upwards. 

....I  usually  tune  chords  from  the 
ba.ss  u|>ward.s. 

....  I  always  tune  chords  from  the 


ESPECIALLY 

DESIGNED 

FOR 

SCHOOL  USE 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  and 
uniformity  in  oppear- 
once  makes  it  both  an 
economy  and  a  credit 
to  all  school  orchestras 
and  bonds. 


Catalog 
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SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


Editor's  Note:  Send  all  eerrospoac 
Daniol  L.  Martino,  Director  of  Bonds, 
University,  Bioomington,  Indiana. 


When  folded, 
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Richard  Rivers  Joins 
U.  of  Okla.  Music  Faculty 


Norman,  Okla. — Richard  Rivers,  dis¬ 
tinguished  baritone,  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Music. 

Mr.  Rivers,  who  will  appear  In  concert 
on  the  campus  sr>on,  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  from  the  Juiliiard  School 
of  Music  In  New  York,  where  he  was  a 
scholarship  student,  and  the  Master  of 
Art  degree  from  Peabody  College  where 
he  has  also  taught. 

He  has  been  baritone  soloist  with  the 
nationally-known  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 
and  toured  the  United  States  in  194S  and 
1949  with  this  group. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Center  Opera  Company  in  1945  and 
has  appeared  in  several  major  concerts 
with  symphony  orchestras  throughout  this 
country. 

While  in  New  York  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Coenraad  von  Bos  and  Mack  Harrell  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Compariy.  Of 
Rivers'  singing,  Harrell  has  written;  “It 
(  Turn  to  page  51 ) 


Height  quickly 
adjustable  from 
25"  to  54" 


3  Pepaiar  Model*  —  All  25  Bar* 

Folf  Baaoer  la  Scbeol  Color*  —  4"  Loffer* 

G.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  Decatur,  III. 


Fixed  bracket 
insures 

group  uniformity 
of  stonds 


G*(  HARRV  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Cataltf— 
“SHARPS  uti  FLATS" 

No  proKTmni  ccsiplrtp  withmit  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alford's  funour  norolty  numbm.  Unique  htmionlr,. 
novel  MMind  elfecti.  comedy  Idea,.  Try  “STBr 
AHEAD,"  Mr.  Alford',  l*,t  (mnsement.  you'll 
went  It.  "THE  WEDDING  OF  HEINIE  * 
KATHKINA."  ".NERO."  "HUNGRY  FIVE"  SETS, 
end  "I'U.  BE  SERIN'  YOU,"  *  comedy  number 
dnlfnad  to  tot  the  bend  off  itaie.  Many  other, 
b'Cluded.  Send  for  FREE  copy  todayl 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


H4BBT  1.  AUOBD  tlUDiOI.  IN  M.  31*1*  SI..  Clik»|*.  Bl. 
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Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


RMITH:  March  “Hail  Detroit",  played 
by  the  Leonard  Smith  Band,  also  Comet 
Solo  “Ecstasy”  by  Leonard  Smith.  One 
10"  disc,  Bandland  Inc.,  (7S  rpm :  Jf- 
l(iOOS)  and  I fS  rpm:  S-10O0S)  tt.Sl. 

SMITH:  March  “Belle  Isle”,  played  by 
the  Leonard  Smith  Band;  also  cornet  solo, 
“M’illoic  Echoes”  by  Frank  Simon,  trith 
.Mr.  Smith  as  soloist.  One  10“  disc.  Band- 
land  Inc.,  (78  rpm:  M-10005)  and  (iS 
rpm:  S-IOOOS)  tl.SI. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  review  the  above 
records  by  The  Leonard  Smith  Band.  It 
will  be  (food  news  to  all  school  musicians 
to  know  of  this  new  company,  Bandland 
Inc.,  and  Its  plans  for  publlshlnjr  band 
music  and  record.s. 

Mr.  I^eonard  B.  Smith  Is  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Ieadln(t  sololsLs  and  conductors.  He 
played  first  trumpet  for  many  years  with 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  and  ha.s 
l>een  soloist  with  the  Ooldman  Band  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Band  In  Washington. 

“Hall  Detroit"  Is  a  march  that  will 
api>eal  to  many  bands  and  directors,  a 
strong  melody  with  Interesting  Inner 
parts  and  counter  melodies.  It  Is  a  selec¬ 
tion  that  should  wear  well ;  the  students 
like  to  |>Iay  It  and  It  Is  Interesting  to 
listen  to. 

The  Cornet  Solo  "Ecstasy”,  well  known 
to  mo.st  Instrumental  people,  is  a  1>eautl- 
ful  example  of  solo  cornet  work  with  a 
fine  band  accompaniment. 

The  second  disc  Includes  The  March 
“Belle  Isle”  by  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Cornet 
Solo  “Willow  Echoes”  by  Frank  Simon. 
Both  numbers  are  well  i>erformed  and  an 
excellent  example  for  students  and  school 
l>ands.  The.se  recordings  help  to  fill  the 
great  need  for  solos  and  band  arrange¬ 
ments  that  school  musicians  can  use.  The 
music  for  the  above  can  be  purchased 
from  Bandland  Inc.,  Detroit. 

*  •  • 

Mahler:  Symphony  No.  t  in  C  minor 
(“Resurrection”).  Vicaiia  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Otto  Klemperer  iclth 
Ilona  Steingruber,  so/irano,  Hilde  Rossl- 
Majdan,  contralto.  Two  12“  Long  playing 
discs  in  album  set  VOXLP-PL7010. 
$11.00. 

The  Vox  company  Is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  recording  of  this  most  sought 
after  symphonic  work.  This  long-play 
version  Is  beautifully  recorded,  with  high 
fidelity  and  excellent  resonance.  Dr.  Otto 
Klemperer,  German  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor,  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
Is  truly  a  Mahler  authority.  The  soloists 
and  choruses  are  well  balanced  and 
trained.  The  texts  and  translations  are 
included.  This  set  Is  highly  recommended. 
•  •  • 

Poulenc:  Sextet  for  Piano  and  Winds; 
'Trio  for  Piano,  Oboe  and  Bassoon,  Sinata 
fitr  Chirinet  and  Bassoon.  Fairfield  Cham¬ 
ber  Group;  Harry  Shnlman,  Oboe,  David 
Weber,  clarinet,  Leonard  Sharrow,  Bas¬ 
soon,  Harold  Bennett,  flute,  Fred  Klein, 
horn,  Charles  Rosen,  Piano.  One  12“  long- 
play  record.  Renaissance  REBLP-7, 
$5.90. 

Francis  Poulenc,  French  composer,  is 
well  known  for  his  chamber  works.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  school  of  Impres¬ 


sionism,  we  remember  him  as  a  meml>er 
of  “The  French  Six”.  The  Trio  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1926  and  the  Sonata  in  1922.  This 
group  of  three  works  written  for  wind 
instruments  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
Itand  and  instrumental  majors  as  well  as 
music  lovers  in  general.  The  works  are 
light  in  feeling  and  enjoyable  to  hear. 
The  performance  by  this  group  of  artists 
is  of  high  caliber.  Technically,  the  re- 
co''ding  is  a  complete  delight. 

•  •  • 

Leoncavallo:  I  Pagliacci  (The  complete 
opera  sung  <»  Italian).  Lucine  Amara, 
soprano,  Richard  Tucker,  Thomas  Hay¬ 
ward,  tenors,  Giuseppe  Valdengo  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Harvuot,  baritones,  with  The  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
conducted  by  Fausto  Clera.  Two  12" 
discs  in  album.  Columbia  Long-play  SL- 
11$.  $12.25. 

Of  the  two  long-play  recordings  of  thi.s 
famous  opera,  this  Columbia  album  is  by 
far  the  best  (Cetra-Soria  #1227  at 
11.90c).  This  Is  the  sixth  In  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  re<-orded  productions,  and 
by  far  the  best  of  the  series.  This  set  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  school  music  library 
as  an  example  of  fine  Italian  music  and 
very  good  theatre.  The  conductor,  Fausto 
Cleva,  has  the  performance  under  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times  and  the  chorus,  under 
Kurt  Adler,  sings  with  precision  and 
good  quality.  This  recording  ranks  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  good  recording 
and  (tood  production  in  the  operatic  field. 
Highly  recommended. 

•  •  • 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  19  in  D  major 
and  the  Mozart  Symphony  No.  S$  in  B 
Flat  major,  K.$19.  Bromberg  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Hans  TVeisback.  One  12“ 
long-play  disc,  Mercury-MG  10077.  $1.85. 

A  first  recording  of  a  beautiful  Haydn 
Symphony  and  a  beautiful  but  unknown 
Moxart  work.  Hans  Weisbach,  a  great 
interpreter  and  conductor,  leads  the 
Bramberg  Symphony  Orchestra  (formerly 
the  German  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Prague),  giving  a  remarkable  and  stirring 
performance.  Recommended. 

*  *  • 

Victor:  Record  Library  for  Elementary 
{Turn  to  page  48) 
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tuning  but  also  the  manner  in  which 
your  instrument  resiwnds.  Again  as  with 
the  reed — the  bore  of  the  Bocal  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  instrument  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  In  buying  a  new  Bocal  be 
sure  to  try  it  on  your  instrument  with 
a  reed  that  you  know  is  alright  for  your 
instrument — try  it  for  both  the  freeness 
of  tone  AND  tuning. 

Qtiestion :  Dear  Mr.  Organ — I  am  the 
(Turn  to  page  49) 


For  this  month  we  have  a  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  inquiries  |)ertainlng  mostly  to 
the  Bassoon.  They  are  problems  very 
disturbing  to  those  concerned,  but  in 
most  cases  nothing  but  what  can  be  cured 
very  readily  when  understood. 

(^tieatiOH :  I  am  a  young  Bassoon  stu¬ 
dent  and  I  dearly  love  my  instrument. 
However,  the  more  1  study  and  practice 
the  low  tones,  of  late,  the  more  difficult 
they  are  to  produce.  My  Band  Director 
with  whom  I  study  suggested  that  my 
reed  was  too  thick  or  heavy,  so  we 
trimmed  it  down,  following  your  way  of 
trimming  Bassoon  reeds.  Since  then  the 
lower  tones  are  still  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.  What  are  we  doing  that  is  wrong? 

Answer:  Fundamentally  you  are  doing 
nothing  wrong.  When  your  reed  plays 
stuffy  or  speaks  slowly  in  the  low  reg¬ 
ister  it  .is  normally  too  heavy  or  thick 
and  must  be  trimmed  down.  However,  in 
so  doing  we  must  also  make  sure  that 
the  opening  of  the  reed  doesn’t  change. 
There  is  always  a  tension  on  the  cane 
because  of  shaping  the  contour  of  the 
reed.  When  you  change  this  tension  by 
trimming  the  cane  thiner,  the  contour 
or  shape  of  the  tip  of  the  reed  is  also 
apt  to  change — l.e.  the  opening  of  the 
tip  end  of  the  reed  will  either  open 
or  clo.se  somewhat — more  often  it  will 
close.  I  feel  certain  that  your  tip  opening 
in  this  case  has  closed  some.  This  will 
naturally  cause  all  of  the  low  tones  to 
be  OVEBBDOWN.  When  I  say  overblown 
I  mean  the  air  is  going  through  the  reed 

too  fast - NOT  TOO  MUCH  BUT  TOO 

FAST.  Now  to  correct  your  trouble — 
Just  open  the  tip  of  the  reed  by  using  a 
pro|>er  pair  of  pliers  to  squeeze  the  wire 
next  to  the  tip  of  the  reed.  This  must 
be  done  while  the  reed  is  very  wet, 
otherwise  you  are  very  apt  to  crack  or 
split  the  reed. 

I  have  another  question  that  this  .same 
procedure  will  cure,  so  let's  ask  it  here. 

Question :  Dear  Mr.  Organ — I  read  your 
Double  Reed  Classroom  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  regularly  and  I  enjoy  it  very 
much  as  I  have  gained  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  from  it  for  teaching  the  Dou¬ 
ble  Reed  Players  in  my  Band.  However, 
1  have  a  problem  now  that  I  feel  can  be 
cured  but  I  have  failed  to  locate  the 
.solution  in  the  back  issues  of  your  col¬ 
umn.  Here  is  my  problem — My  students 
and  I  always  trim  their  reeds  together 
from  which  we  have  all  learned  a  great 
deal  and  in  general  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  In  trimming  very  playable  reeds. 
However,  out  of  the  last  six  Bassoon 
reeds  we  have  trimmed — three  of  them 
are  so  terribly  out  of  tune  from  F 
fourth  line  base  clef  downward  thru  C 
second  space  that  we  can  not  use  them — 
"till  they  play  so  easily.  What  are  we 
doing  to  cause  this? 

An»u-er:  First  of  all,  I  am  very  happy 
that  you  say  "you  have  gained  a  wealth 
of  Information  from  the  Double  Reed 
Classroom  and  that  you  take  time  out 
long  enough  to  spend  with  your  Oboe 


and  Bassoon  students  to  help  them  trim 
their  reeds”. 

To  me,  this  is  the  solution  to  a  great 
many  problems  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  overcome.  I  have  stated  before 
and  will  state  again — if  the  student  and 
teacher  can  become  partners  in  their 
problems  and  work  them  out  together, 
even  though  it  takes  a  little  time,  the 
.solution  is  more  readily  understood  by 
both  parties.  You  will  seldom  have  to 
work  out  any  difficulty  more  than  once. 

Now  to  our  question — the  remedy  for 
the  previous  question  is  also  the  remedy 
for  our  problem  here.  Your  reed  opening 
is  too  closed — simply  oi>en  up  your  reed 
tip  with  pliers,  by  squeezing  the  wire 
next  to  the  reed  tip,  until  you  find  these 
tones  in  tune  within  themselves.  However, 
in  doing  this  you  may  have  to  trim  more 
from  the  reed.  You  will  find  the  tones 
C  and  D  in  this  register  to  be  out  of  tune 
on  many  of  your  reeds.  Opening  up  the 
tip  of  the  reed  wll  cure  it. 

Question :  Can  a  Double  Reed  be  out  of 
tune  within  Itself? 

Ansifcr:  Very  definitely  “YES”.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  the  foregoing 
question.  The  three  Bassoon  reeds  these 
people  could  not  use  were  just  simply 
out  of  tune  within  themselves.  The  open¬ 
ing,  or  shall  we  .«ay,  the  Inside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  any  double  reed  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  bore  of  the  Instrument 
which  we  play. 

Every  double  reed  that  you  buy  on  the 
market  is  made  to  specific  measurements. 
If  you  make  them  from  scratch  yourself, 
you  should  know  what  you  are  doing — 
DON’T  GUESS.  If  your  reed  Is  made 
correctly  and  it  is  still  out  of  tune  within 
itself — and  many  of  them  become  just 
that  after  trimming — correct  this  by  reg¬ 
ulating  the  opening  of  the  tip.  Please 
understand,  the  fact  that  we  open  or 
close  the  tip  of  a  reed  to  correct  its 
tuning  within  itself  does  not  nece.esarily 
mean  that  this  alone  does  the  work. 
What  actually  does  the  work  is  this — 
we  change  the  inside  dimension  of  that 
reed  making  it  in  proiwrtlon  with  it¬ 
self  throughout.  Then  only  does  it  become 
in  tune.  Here  is  another  pointer — One 
reed  will  not  always  work  the  same  on 
different  Instruments.  It  may  perform 
well  on  one  and  not  at  all  good  on  an¬ 
other,  etc.  In  other  words — Trim  your 
reed  to  the  Instrument  you  are  going 
to  use  it  on. 

Question :  Does  the  Bocal  or  Pipe  of 
the  Bassoon  which  the  reed  sets  on  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  tuning  of  the 
Bassoon?  I  cracked  the  Bocal  on  my 
Bassoon  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  one 
instead  of  getting  the  old  one  fixed. 
Since  that  time  I’ve  had  trouble  with 
tuning  on  some  of  my  tones.  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  trouble  is  in  the  reed  as  I  am 
using  the  same  reed  that  I  used  on  the 
old  Bocal  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  play  the 
same. 

Answer;  YES  IN  DEED — the  Bocal  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  NOT  ONI^Y  the 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Kvery  so  often  a  musical  selection  cap¬ 
tures  the  fancy  of  the  public  and  Inter- 
estingrly  enough  helps  to  provide  an 
Impetus  to  the  teaching  of  string  Instru¬ 
ments.  Anderson’s  "Jazz  Pizzicato" 
(Mills)  and  Rose’s  "Holiday  Jor  Strings" 
(Bregnam-Vocco-Konn)  are  two  very 
good  examples  of  recent  date.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  has  no  doubt  conditioned  both  the 
performing  and  listening  groups  to 
equally  enthusiastic  reception  of  other 
pisxicato  numbers ;  Isaac’s  "Marionettes" 
and  "Freckles"  (Carl  Fischer) — Bar¬ 
nard’s  "Pizzicato  Caprice’’  (Paul  A. 
Schmitt) — Stix’s  "Spielieri  (Child’s  Play) 
Pizzicato  Polka"  arranged  by  Ormandy 
(Boosey  Haxckes)  and  of  course  the  ever 
popular  Strauss  "Pizzicato  Polka’’  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Sopkin  (Carl  Fischer), 

The  Teaching  approach  to  Pizsicato  is 
almost  always  mutually  enthusiastic.  Even 
beginning  students  can  play  pizzicato 
with  ease  and  do  an  adequate  Job.  It  is 
usually  a  very  good  antidote  for  the 
monotony  that  accompanies  manual 
habits  and  early  struggles  with  bowing. 
Usually  the  student  will  completely  relax 
when  playing  pizzicato  and  because  of 
this,  there  Is  a  resultant  relaxation  of 
•sound.  The  Right  Hand  pizzicato  is  the 
familiar  pizzicato  used  in  orchestral  and 
solo  playing  and  because  it  is  the  easier 
of  the  two  (Right  Hand  and  L«ft  Hand 
Pizzicato)  it  is  taught  first.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  teachers  intentionally 
utilize  the  Right  Hand  Pizzicato  inten¬ 
sively  to  develop  the  Left  Hand  Tech- 
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nique.  Thus  the  student  is  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  problem  at  a  time.  (Or  as 
one  youngster  so  aptly  put  It — “Gives  me 
time  to  listen  to  myself  playing”).  Stu¬ 
dents  (in  the  beginning)  who  have  not 
mastered  pizzicato  very  often  produc« 
a  dull  thud  rather  than  the  clear  pluck¬ 
ing  sound  desired.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  Right  Hand  picking  too  softly  but 
rather  with  the  student  lifting  his  linger 
too  quickly,  (after  striking  his  note) 
which  results  in  loss  of  tone. 

To  improve  the  tone,  try  leaving  the 
Class  play  a  scale  pizzicato — half  notes 
(asking  them  to  continue  to  press  or  add 
pressure).  By  gradually  accelerating  the 
tempo  of  the  scale,  the  student  will  find 
that  the  finger  (hammer)  will  be  more 
pronounced  than  when  bowing. 

Most  beginners  want  to  pick  with  their 
Anger  nails  (hoping  to  produce  a  crisp, 
clear  tone).  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Be  sure  to  impress  on 
such  beginners  that  they  use  the  Aeshy 
part  of  the  Anger  and  that  the  Right 
Hand  Anger  Is  released  with  energy  while 
the  Left  Hand  continues  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure. 

In  orchestral  pizsicato  one  hears  the 
lower  strings  because  of  the  length  of 
the  string,  which  is  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  acquiring  resonance.  Cell!  and  Bass 
have  little  trouble  producing  a  ringing 
tone.  This  also  explains  why  the  thin  tone 
produced  by  the  Violins  in  the  upper  po¬ 
sitions  has  little  resonance  because  the 
E  String  is  too  short  and  too  thin. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  fbiicate: 

1 — The  Right  Hand  Pizzicato  with  the 
bow  held  in  the  Ast  or  on  the  desk  (for 
ail  pizzicato  work)  with  thumb  on  the 
Angerboard. 


Placing  the  thumb  on  the  corner  of  the 
Anger  board  tends  to  make  students 
pluck  with  less  energy.  Most  performers 
hold  thumbs  about  an  inch  from  comer. 
(Acousticians  for  the  most  part  are  of 
the  school  of  thought  that  plucking  the 
string  close  to  a  partial  will  reinforce 
the  fundamental  and  therefore  along  the 
same  line  of  thinking;  striking  the  1st 
partial  will  give  more  reinforcement  than 
the  2nd  partial.  (If  one  does  play  at 
each  Arst  partial  then  the  right  hand 
would  have  to  move  as  each  Anger  is 
played).  As  I  have  indicated  this  is  a 
school  of  thought  that  is  being  pretty 
much  discussed  and  if  any  of  you  have 
any  further  comments  to  add,  we'd  like 
to  hear  them  in  the  column,  please  send 
them  in). 

The  playing  of  chords  or  double  stops 
is  best  accomplished  if  the  notes  are 
struck  in  a  sweeping  motion  diagonally 


away  from  the  bridge — using  the  upiier 
arm. 


Notice  how  some  players  strike  forte 
passages  with  very  short  arm  movement; 
the  thumb  is  not  placed  on  the  Anger 
board  in  either  of  these  types  of  pizzi¬ 
cato  playing.  For  rapid  passages  the  1st 
and  2nd  Anger  of  the  Right  Hand  may  be 
employed  (either  with  or  without  thumb 
on  Anger  board  depending  on  intensity 
desired). 

2 — The  Left  Hand  Pizzicato’  is  being 
employed  in  orchestral  as  well  as  solo 
work  for  effects.  The  usual  is  the  open 
string  pizzicato  as  in  Kayser  opus  20, 
ex:  20,  25. 


Effectively  used  in  Ross  Lee  Finney’s 
"Fiddle  Doodle  Ad  (Ed.  by  G.  Ross) — 
Rye  Whiskey. 


Here  the  4  th  Anger  is  used  to  strike  the 
notes  X. 

The  Left  Hand  Pizsicato  used  in  ac¬ 
companiment  with  arco  is  again  found 
in  Kayser  Opus  20 — 


and  Sevlck  Opus  1,  Part  4 — Madaz  eta 
5th  Air  Varie  Opus  89  of  Dancla. 
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Till  ui>|H‘r  iioteH  are  Ixiwed  while  3rd  ur 
4th  Anger  pluck  the  notes  marked  x. 

The  Left  Hand  PUsicato  again  indi¬ 


cated  by  X  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  Bow  Ist  note  then  as  each  Anger 
leaves  the  string,  it  pulls  hard  enough  to 
pluck  the  string  so  that  the  next  note  is 
sounded.  No  bowing  after  the  1st  note 
in  each  group.  Pas.sages  such  as  this  are 
found  in  "Spanish  Dance" — Rehfeld — Bas- 
ilni — Paganini — and  Sarasate.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  is  excellent  for  setting  up  a  good 
Left  Hand  position.  Here  again  Sevick 
Opus  1 — part  4,  exercise  19,  20  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  left  hand  pissicato  will  help  the 
performer  drive  his  Angers  from  the 
knuckle  rather  than  the  2nd  Joints.  It 
will  help  in  the  hammer  stroke  as  well  as 
s  quick  release. 

Matle  for  Sfriagt  for  Christniat: 

The  Holy  Boy — Carol  of  Nativity — Ire¬ 
land — Pub.  Booeey  Hawks 
Fourteen  Familiar  Christmas  Carols — 
Arr.  Fyffe — Pub.  Oliver  Difson 
A  Dream  of  Christmas — Ketelby — Pub- 
lished  by  Belwin 

Pastoral  Symphony  —  Messiah  —  Handel 
Pub.  Carl  Fischer 

A  Christmas  Fantasie — Arr.  Orossman — 
Pub.  Ludwig  Music 

Concerto  Orosso  #8 — Christmas  Concerto 
— Corelli — Pub.  Assoc.  Music  or  Kalmus 
Christmas  Overture  —  E.  Palmer  —  Pub. 
Stainer  <f  Bell — Agent  :Qalaxy 

Mmic  for  Orchestra 

Christmas  Carol — (Fantasy)  Arr.  Sopkin 
—Pub.  Mills  Music 

A  Merry  Christmas  —  Franghiser  —  Pub. 
Belwin. 

May  you  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  New  Year  Ailed  with  good  music. 


liter's  Note:  Send  oil  qaesHeet  and  aiH 
twert  te  Asqele  La  Mariana,  School  of  Mnsic, 
Western  Michigan  Celled  of  tdncatlen,  Kola- 
■SMI.  Michigan. 


A  REPORT  to  My 
SUPERINTENDENT 

(Starts  on  page  15) 
at  the  Turners  Falls  Rotary  Club 

Minstrel  Show,  Variety  Show,  Open 
House,  and  twice  served  as  hostesses 
at  the  Military  Band  “Pops”  Concerts. 
Their  proud  bearing  and  military  pre¬ 
cision  brings  favorable  comments 
wherever  they  appear. 

Th*  Hifh  School  load 

The  Turners  Falls  High  School 

Band  rehearses  twice  weekly  after 

school  hours.  There  are  sixty  per¬ 
formers  in  this  group.  (During  foot¬ 
ball  season,  the  personnel  Is  increased 
to  ninety  with  the  addition  of  twirlers 
and  cheerleaders.)  One  quarter  point 
yearly  toward  graduation  is  given  for 
this  activity.  The  band’s  appearances 
follow:  all  home  and  away  football 
games,  all  home  basketball  games. 
Lion’s  Club  football  game  in  Green¬ 
field,  Variety  Shows,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Music  Festival  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  New  England  Music  Festival  in 
Rutland,  Vermont,  two  performances 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 


Basketball  Tournament,  Christmas 
Concert,  Turners  Falls  Rotary  Club 
Street  Fair,  Elk’s  Street  Fair  in 
Greenfield,  instrumental  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  the  Rotary  Club,  Millers  Falls 
PTA,  Franklin  County  Fair  in  Green¬ 
field,  Fourth  of  July  Parade  in  Turn¬ 
ers  Falls,  Hallowe’en  Parades  in  Turn¬ 
ers  Falls  and  Greenfield,  Armistice 
Day  Services  at  Sheff  Memorial  Field, 
Open  House  at  the  High  School,  Field 
Days  in  Turners  Falls,  Montague  City, 
Millers  Falls,  and  Montague  Center, 
Western  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Selectmen,  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Drive,  Flag  Day  Service  for  the  Elk’s 
in  Greenfield,  Turners  Falls  Rotary 
Club  Minstrel  Show,  sports  rallies,  and 
regular  auditorium  periods.  Individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  appeared  at  various 
church,  civic,  hospital,  and  school 
events. 

Seven  students  received  training  in 
theory,  harmony,  and  conducting.  One 
quarter  point  toward  graduation  is 
given  for  this  study. 

The  Drum  Major  of  the  band.  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Schwarz,  was  awarded  the 
annual  Daly-Solomon  Post,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Music  Scholarship  of 
(100.00.  She  is  now  enrolled  and  pur¬ 
suing  her  studies  at  Fitchburg  State 
Teachers  College. 

The  annual  Pioneer  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony  Association  award  of  $10.00  to 
that  boy  or  girl  who  had  done  most 
in  music  during  the  school  year  went 
to  Band  Member,  Claire  Prunier,  class 
of  1951. 

A  new  annual  award,  the  “M.L.W.” 
Memorial  Gold  Medal,  given  to  a  grad¬ 
uating  band  member  who  had  done 


most  (not  necessarily  in  music)  for 
the  band,  was  presented  to  Richard 
Saulnier. 

A  group  of  former  band  members 
formed  a  Band  Alumni  Association 
and  as  a  result  of  various  projects  to 
raise  funds,  voted  to  present  for  the 
first  time  at  the  1951  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises  the  Arion  Medal,  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Honor  Award.  $2200.00  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Instrumental  Department 
by  the  School  Committee  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintenance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  instruments  and  accessories:  two 
new  sousaphones  (complete),  four  new 
French  Horns  (complete),  one  new 
Bass  Clarinet  (complete),  and  three 
new  fibre  carrying  cases  for  sousa¬ 
phones.  In  addition,  a  used  baritone 
saxophone  and  a  used  oboe  were  pur¬ 
chased.  These  instruments  were  grate¬ 
fully  received  as  they  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  background  instruments  needed 
to  build  a  better  balanced  band.  A 
request  was  submitted  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  purchase  of  an  Alto  Clari¬ 
net  and  a  Bass  Trombone;  this  request 
is  pending  decision. 

An  inventory  of  all  instruments,  mu¬ 
sic  and  equipment  in  the  Instrumental 
Department  brought  forth  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  estimated  investment 
of  $25,000.00. 

A  survey  was  conducted  last  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  pupils  from  the  fourth 
through  the  eighth  grades  who  were 
active  in  instrumental  music  of  any 
kind  (piano,  accordion,  strings,  band, 
etc.).  Of  approximately  500  students 
contacted,  it  was  disclosed  that  250 
(Turn  to  page  54) 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Improv*  your  Technic 
Moke  DHRchH  Passa9««  Eoty  4o  Ploy 

Note:  All  diaKrains,  fingerinK  for  mak- 
inir  trills  and  ‘"harmonics”  shown  here 
are  excerpts  from  the  Rex  Elton  Fair 
Flute  Method  Book  II  aa  published  by 
the  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co.,  813  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  Na¬ 
tional  and  International  Copyrights  Se¬ 
cured.  All  Rights  Reserved,  including 
those  of  Translation. 

Your  columnist  is  hoping  that  all 
flutists  who  read  this  column  will  study 
these  offerings  most  carefuliy.  In  order 
to  do  so  most  effleientiy,  one  should  of 
course  keep  this  December  issue  of  the 
School  Musician  on  hand,  and  then 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  receive  the  next  six  monthly 
copies.  Such  a  plan  would  Insure  the  de¬ 
livery  of  ail  pubiications  for  the  balance 
of  this  School  Year.  We  do  hope  that  all 
readers  who  are  determined  to  play  the 
flute  real  well,  will  do  Just  that.  Reason 
for  this  suggestion  and  request? 

In  this,  and  the  next  half  dozen  issues 
of  the  School  Musician,  we  are  going  to 
select  the  most  difficult  passages  from 
various  solos,  orchestral  and  band  scores. 
We  are  going  to  show  you  how  to  greatly 
simplify  those  measures  by  applying  such 
Angering  as  is  used  for  producing  trills 
and  "harmonics”.  In  such  Instances  as 
those  "short  cuts”  can  not  be  applied,  we 
are  going  to  show  you  how  to  dissect  all 
such  difficult  passages,  make  them  into 
short  but  interesting  studies  which  will, 
after  much  application,  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  play  them  with  more  ease  and 
grace,  and  with  more  confldence  than  you 
had  ever  here-to-fore,  hoped  to  expe¬ 
rience. 

Now,  dear  flutist  friends,  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  lot  of  our  time  and  thought  in 
an  honest  endeavor  to  help  you.  If  we  are 
going  to  succeed  in  this,  we  must  of 
course  have  your  complete  co-operation. 
Prompted  by  this  thought,  we  must  again 
appeal  to  you  to  keep  this,  and  the  next 
six  issues  of  this  column  in  your  flies  for 
convenient  and  constant  reference.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  by  so  doing,  you  may  gain  as 
much  as  might  be  possible  should  you 
take  the  time  and  go  to  the  expense  of 
visiting  some  big  city  far  removed  from 
your  home  in  order  to  study  with  some 
artist  flutist.  Right  here  and  now,  I  am 
inspired  to  add  a  personal  note.  It  was 
when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  lived 
at  York,  Nebraska,  that  I  had  this  expe¬ 
rience.  For  five  years  I  had  tried  to  play 
the  flute  with  no  help  from  any  source — 
except  for  the  fact  that  my  dear  Daddy 
was  a  fine  vocalist,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  nationally  known  Jay  Asher  Parks 
Quartet.  He  is  now  living  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  He  is  eighty-eight  years  old. 
When  we  visited  him  a  year  ago  he  still 
sang  very  well.  As  a  conductor  of 
Choirs  and  various  Vocal  Ensembles  he 
was  truly  well  known.  Quite  naturally  he 
could  help  me  with  Time  and  Rhythm  but 
quite  naturally,  too,  he  knew  nothing  of 


“flute  technic”.  It  was  in  October — I 
won’t  mention  the  year — that  1  heard  of 
a  fine  flutist  at  Seward,  Nebraska.  Seward 
is  thirty  miles  east  of  York.  At  that  time 
we  had  no  automobile  transportation.  The 
only  transportation  that  we  had  that  was 
faster  than  the  horse  and  buggy,  was  the 
bicycle.  Steam  passenger  trains  were  in 
evidence,  but  only  two  per  day  through 
York.  Fortunately  (or  maybe  unfortun¬ 
ately)  I  was  an  expert  bicycle  rider.  It 
was  thirty  miles  from  York  to  Seward 
The  roads  were  constructed  of  dirt  only 
and  when  it  rained  they  were  so  muddy 
that  one  could  hardly  walk  across  them. 
Many  times  it  rained  while  I  was  at 
Seward  or  while  enroute.  Upon  such  occa¬ 
sion  I  had  to  ride  the  bike  down  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  When  the  path  got  too  rough 
to  ride  over,  then  of  course  I  had  to  walk 
and  push  the  bicycle.  Many  times  I  spent 
from  five  to  six  hours  on  the  road  back 
home  from  Seward.  This  procedure  went 
on  for  some  eighteen  months.  Eventually 
the  really  sad  part  of  it  all,  was  exposed, 
when — after  graduating  from  high  school 


— I  Went  to  St.  Ivouis  to  study  flute  with 
the  famous  Alex  Dudwig,  and  he  had  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  doing  everytliing 
wrong  that  was  possible.  After  one  year 
with  him  I  started  studying  with  a 
famous  French  flutist  Carl  Mienel.  Mr. 
Liudwig  was  of  the  old  German  School 
of  Flute  Playing  which — unbeknown  to 
me  at  that  time — was  on  the  way  out  in 
favor  of  the  French  School  which  at  this 
time  is  in  complete  domination  the  world 
over.  After  such  experiences  as  here-in 
quoted,  it  is  little  wonder  then  that  I 
appreciate  the  determination  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  to  Denver  for  weekly 
lessons  from  as  far  away  as  Pueblo  and 
Sterling.  Such  trips  demand  the  traveling 
by  car,  as  much  as  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  per  round  trip.  Of  course 
there  are  others  of  less  determination 
that  feel  the  distance  across  Denver  is 
too  great  if  the  weather  happens  to  be 
a  bit  inclement.  There  are  a  few  who  are 
determined  to  win,  and  they, — quite  na- 
urally — make  up  our  society  of  great 
leaders. 


IMPORTANT 

Be  Sure  To  Follow  These  Instructions 

These  dieqrems  and  axemplei  will  explain  the  simple  method  of  fingering  as  in¬ 
dicated  throughout  this  work. 

First  study  the  likeness  of  the  flute  and  apply  your  fingers  to  the  keys.  The 
positions  of  the  left  and  right  hands  are  separated  by  the  hyphens.  The  position  of 
the  left  hand  is  shown  to  the  left,  that  of  the  right,  to  right.  When  4  right  is  shown, 
use  4  right  right  on  D  sharp  key  unless  otherwise  indicated.  It  is  most  important 
that  you  keep  the  D  sharp  key  pressed  down  (open)  at  all  times  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

The  1st  trillar  key  should  be  operated  with  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
the  2nd  triller  with  the  3rd  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Keep  the  thumb  of  your  right 
hand  under  the  1st  triller  key  at  all  times. 

Whan  you  haveia  thorough  knowledge  of  this  chart  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to 
read  all  the  fingerings  marked. 

Bad  habits  in  fingering,  once  learned,  are  difficult  to  break.  Avoid  these  diffi¬ 
culties  by  studying  the  fingering  carefully. 


RIGHT  hand 


LEFT  HAND 


fOOTJOiNT 


HCAOJOINT 


BS  B^arX 
THUMB 
left  hand 


13 


1st  finger  left  k«nd  on  lit  koy.  Thumb  key 
not  us^.  4th  finger  right  hend  on  D  sherp 
key. 

Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  fingers  left  hend  on  1st, 
2Bd,  3rd,  4th  keys.  Thumb  on  B  key  (x). 
Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  fingers  right  hend  on  Ist 
2nd,  3rd  end  D  sharp  keys. 


Ist  thumb  (x)  3rd,  left  hand  as  shown.  3rd 
finger  right  on  2nd  triller  key.  4th  right  not 
shown,  do  not  use  it. 


If  using  a  flute  with  the  open  G  sharp,  use  thumb  on  SINGLE  key.  Keep  4th  fin¬ 
ger  left  DOWN  only  when  dot  appears  BELOW  the  line.  Pay  no  attention  to  4  left 
written  ON  the  line. 


tr  tr  tr  tr  tr  tr  ^ 


tr  tr  tr 

V±  jfe 


Edttor's  Note:  Seed  ell  g^tiees  eed  ee- 
swers  to  Rex  Eltoa  Fair,  457  Seeth  Cereee 
Street.  Denver  9,  Celemdo. 


Mid-West  Notional 

(Starts  on  page  20) 

of  Toronto  Instrumental  Music  Clinic.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Ontario  Music 
Educator’s  Association,  member  of  the 
Canadian  Bandmasters’  Association,  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators’  National  Conference,  and 
Ontario  Registered  Music  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
(Bachelor  of  Arts),  he  also  holds  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music 
in  music  education  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Rosevear  reports  that  a  goodly 
representation  of  his  Canadian  friends 
hope  to  attend  the  Mid-We.st  National 
Band  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
in  Chicago  in  December.  His  practical 
lecture  and  inspiring  demonstrations  on 
his  French  horn,  as  well  as  his  complete 
mimeographed  summary  of  his  lecture 
(to  be  given  to  everyone  attending  his 
session)  will  be  sure  to  gain  our  good 
neighbor  a  host  of  band  director  friends. 


Cundf-Bettoney 

Qdrinets 
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By  Dick  Brittain 


PERPETUAL  MOTIOS  (E)  orr.  Isaac 
— This  selection  will  make  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  material  as  it  is  light  and  quite 
melodic.  The  theme  for  this  arrangement 
is  by  Carl  Bohm  and  is  well  adapted 
for  bands  of  any  level  by  Merle  Isaac. 
For  years,  men  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  a  machine  that  will  continue  in  mo¬ 
tion  indeflnltely :  a  perpetual  motion  ma¬ 
chine.  Scientists  say  that  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  Inventors  persist  in  trying.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject,  composers  have 
been  more  successful.  Paganini,  Strauss, 
and  others  have  written  charming  compo¬ 
sitions  which  are  so  rapid  and  continu¬ 
ous  in  movement  that  they  appear  to  be 
going  on  forever.  Thus  this  example  for 
the  concert  band.  The  number  is  in  con¬ 
cert  Bb  and  requires  about  2  minutes  to 
play.  An  allegro  tempo  prevails  through¬ 
out  with  the  top  note  for  Bb  clarinet  be¬ 
ing  A  and  the  upper  most  cornet  tone  is 
O.  Pub.  C.  F.  FI.  Bd.  $4.00.  Sym.  Bd. 
$6.00 

GYPSY  GUITARS  (E)  David  Bennett— 
Just  off  the  press  an  arrangement  that  is 
one  of  the  easiest  that  Dave  Bennett  has 
done  and  will  be  played  by  many  bands 
as  a  sure  hit  for  any  program.  The 
setting  is  in  Eb  concert  from  beginning 
to  end  and  is  technically  very  easy.  Tempo 
changes  are  used  to  good  effect  but  are 
still  within  the  playing  ability  of  young 
performers.  The  tempos  being  varied  will 
offer  good  training  on  tunes  that  school 
musicians  will  enjoy.  Playing  time  is 
about  3%  minutes  with  register  no  prob¬ 
lem.  High  note  for  cornet  is  F  with  the 
same  tone  for  clarinet  one  octave  higher 
if  desired.  Please  try  this  one  for  your 
next  concert.  Pub.  Mills.  FI.  Bd.  $5.00. 
Sym.  Bd.  $7.00. 

CAMPTOWX  DRUMMER  (E)  H.  IP. 
Rusch— The  often  neglected  percussion 
section  will  get  a  lift  if  allowed  to  per¬ 
form  this  new  novelty.  The  tempo  is 
fast  in  the  key  of  Eb  concert  with  the 
band  playing  a  nice  tune  mostly  in  stop 
time  which  allows  the  t>ercussion  to  get 
the  needed  attention.  Ba.s8  and  snare 
drums  with  a  woodblock  is  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  program  this  short  nov¬ 
elty.  Sticks  are  struck  together  by  the 
snare  drummer  with  several  solo  cymbal 
shots  by  the  cymbal  player  make  for  a 
happy  arrangement.  Trio  is  in  Ab  with 


a  few  easy  trombone  smears  adding  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  selection.  Rhythm 
patterns  and  register  are  very  modest  for 
the  band.  Pub.  Fillmore.  Full  Bd.  $1.50. 

RHYTHM  MOODS  (Jf)  LoveU  Little— 
This  number  can  be  classifled  as  “Sophis¬ 
ticated  Swing"  and  will  And  a  warm  spot 
for  the  high  school  performers.  Rhythm 
patterns  are  modern  and  so  is  the  har¬ 
mony.  After  a  majestic  introduction  In 
Eb  a  dance  band  rhythm  and  melody 
prevails  with  muted  brasses.  A  melodic 
horn  trio  is  introduced  at  letter  D  which 
is  In  Db  concert — this  spot  is  well  cued 
for  saxes  if  the  horns  are  weak.  The 
tempo  is  steady  after  the  introduction 
until  the  final  melody  which  is  vivace 
in  concert  C.  Clarinet  high  note  is  D  with 
the  top  note  for  cornet  being  A.  Pub. 
Ludwig.  FI.  Bd.  $4.50.  Sym.  Bd.  $6.50. 

TRIO  FOR  TRUMPETS  (ME)  Thomas 
F.  Darcy,  Jr. — This  new  trumpet  trio  is 
nice  and  not  difficult.  The  opening  is  at 
a  Maestoso  tempo  for  band  and  increases 
in  tempo  with  the  trio  entering  at  measure 
five.  A  few  spots  leave  the  trio  in  the 
open  with  no  accompaniment  which  adds 
to  the  effectivene8.s.  The  trio  is  in  polka 
form  with  a  few  ritards  and  holds.  Tem|)o 
changes  such  as  rubatos  will  add  to  the 
performance  of  this  fine  little  number. 
The  highest  tone  for  the  cornet  trio  is 
Bb  above  the  staff.  Pub.  Bourne.  FI.  Bd. 
$4.50.  Sym.  Bd.  $6.50. 

JUNGLE  MAGIC  (M)  Harold  Walters 
— The  opening  of  this  overture  is  in  Bb 
In  a  Pastorale  mood  with  french  horn 
solo  that  Is  cued  for  baritone.  The  solo 
part  is  not  difficult  and  is  in  a  modest 
register  with  the  top  note  being  D  in  the 
staff  for  Eb  horn.  The  melodic  structure 
of  this  original  overture  is  good  and  will 
be  quite  playable  by  young  bands.  Many 
groups  will  use  this  number  for  contest, 
program  and  festival.  A  %  movement 
features  deliberate  brasses  with  wood¬ 
winds  answering  phrases  with  modern 
legato  chords  that  are  in  good  taste.  An 
allegro  in  Eb  fives  a  rhythmic  lilt  to  the 
overture  that  has  a  slight  amount  of  tom¬ 
tom  work  for  the  percussion.  A  smooth 
clarinet  and  baritone  melody  with  brasses 
playing  staccto  chords  leads  to  the  ma¬ 
jestic  ending  of  Jungle  Magic.  Pub. 
Rubank.  FI.  Bd.  $5.00.  Sym.  Bd.  $7.50. 


PIANO  Is  BASIC 

(Starts  OH  ptige  14) 

more  time  could  be  spent  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  intonation  and  fingerings, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  instrument. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  short  article 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  of — ^Who 
is  to  teach  this  class  in  Keyboard  Ex¬ 
perience?  The  most  important  per¬ 
son  to  contact  and  convince  is  the 
Room  Teacher.  With  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  Supervisor,  a  very 
constructive  program  can  be  worked 
out.  The  idea  may  develop  slowly, 
but  it  is  worth  all  the  effort  expended 
in  this  direction. 

To  assist  in  promoting  such  a  plan 
here  in  Highland  Park,  the  Director 
of  Instrumental  Music  offered  piano 
class  instruction  free  to  any  teacher 
in  the  system.  About  thirty  teachers 
responded  (12  in  a  class)  with  each 
class  meeting  once  a  week  after  school. 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  enlightening 
and  enjoyable  experience.  Everyone 
became  more  “piano  conscious”  and 
the  enthusiasm  culminated  in  many 
teachers  carrying  on  keyboard  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  own  rooms. 

For  a  class  in  Keyboard  Experi¬ 
ence,  the  piano  should  be  the  focal 
point  for  all  room  music  activity. 
Children  soon  learn  that  the  piano  is 
a  friendly  instrument,  and  when 
treated  kindly,  responds  by  making 
beautiful  sounds  that  everyone  loves 
to  hear.  Every  child  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  paper  keyboard  for  desk 
work. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  initial  procedure  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  first  unit  of  work:  (1)  No  book 
is  necessary.  Probably  the  very  easi¬ 
est  tune  to  begin  with  would  be  the 
first  five  tones  of  the  C  Major  Scale— 
C-D-E-F-G — up  and  down — Doh,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol — or  use  any  appropriate  words 
with  fingers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 — Right  Hand. 


•nioiM:  >iiir  ttat  • 

ruan>  >il4  lit!  I 


General  procedure  for  presenting 
new  song  material:  (a)  Learn  song 
by  rote — words  and  syllables,  (b)  Clap 
or  walk  rhythm  (quarter  notes — walk¬ 
ing).  (c)  Finger  drill  (hands  up). 
Sing  syllables  and  use  correct  fingers, 
(d)  Class — in  rotation  to  the  piano  to 
play  and  sing  (teacher  placing  first 
tone).  Ciass  at  desks — sing  and  play 
on  keyboards.  (e)  Teacher  writes 
song  on  board — singing  letter  names, 
(f)  Play  song  (L.H.)  octave  below 
Middle  C — (5th  finger),  (g)  Begin 
song  on  different  keys  (G,  F,  D,  A, 


A  BASIC  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For  All  Grodos  —  Toochors*  Guide 

For  All  Grodot  —  Lorqo  Greaps  —  On*  Piano 

A  compute  CUi»room  Court*  of  itudr  U  1*11011  form,  orrangod  St*p  by  St*p  for  th* 
taachor  to  follow. 

Objact — ^To  mak*  Automatic  Raadart  and  Playart. 

Ratult— At  th*  comptation  of  thit  Basic  Court*  a  clatt  will  b*  abl*  to  READ  and  PLAY 
ovary  not*  of  both  batt  and  trabla  ttaffi. 

For  matarialt  utad.  rafar  to  th*  advartitamant  on  Pag*  SI,  Th*  School  Musician,  Novambar 
IfSI.  COURSE  ONE— $10.00. 

Addratt 

MILLER  NEW  WAY  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

115  S.  WABASH  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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etc.),  using  black  keys  when  neces¬ 
sary.  “Your  ear  knows.” 

.\.fter  establishing  the  relationship 
between  syllables  and  Angers,  use 
many  simple  Ave-Anger  melodies,  or  by 
creating  songs  that  deal  with  every¬ 
day  experience,  such  as  school,  home, 
playground,  etc.  A  wealth  of  materi¬ 
al  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  piano 
class  methods  that  are  available  to  the 
teacher.  I  would  recommend  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  splendid  texts  by  the 
following  outstanding  authors:  Ray¬ 
mond  Burrows,  Helen  Curtis,  and  Dor¬ 
othy  Gaynor  Blake. 


Another  enjoyable  experience  is  to 
play  the  “Harp  Song”  (doh,  mi,  sol 
chord)  in  arpeggio  form: 


Play  the  Harp  Song— beginning  on 
different  keys. 

The  “Question  and  Answer”  game  is 
always  a  delight  to  children,  (a) 
Teacher  sings  a  short  phrase  (ques¬ 
tion).  (b)  Children  (Individually) 
respond  with  musical  answer. 

Learning  the  keys  on  the  keyboard 
is  a  thrilling  experience:  (a)  3  white 
keys  in  2  black  key  group  (2  car  ga¬ 
rage)  C-D-E.  (b)  4  white  keys  in  3 
black  key  group  (3  car  garage) 
F-G-A-B.  (c)  Also  learn  to  distinguish 
between  “whole”  and  “halP’  steps. 

The  game  of  “notes”  can  make  the 
problem  of  notation  an  easy  one  with 
oral  and  blackboard  drill. 

Much  can  be  done  to  develop  a  more 
accurate  rhythmic  response  by  the 
use  of  interesting  rhythmic  games 
(walking,  running,  skipping,  skating) 
and  by  the  additional  use  of  simple 
rhythmic  instruments. 

An  important  phase  of  Keyboard  Ex¬ 
perience.  is  to  encourage  children  to 
"pick  out”  new  tunes  on  the  piano. 
Many  popular  songs  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  this  form  of  activity.  Try 
and  develop  the  lost  art  of  “playing 
by  ear.” 

Show  the  inside  of  the  piano  to  the 
class  and  tell  them  how  it  functions. 
How  to  care  for  the  piano  in  school 
and  in  the  home. 

Sometime  during  the  semester,  make 
an  entertaining  presenl;ation  of  the  va¬ 
rious  instruments  used  in  the  Band 
and  Orchestra.  Give  each  child  an 
opportunity  to  handle  the  instruments 
and  to  produce  tones  on  them. 

Listen  to  good  recordings  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  music  from  the  child’s  stand¬ 
point. 

Have  private  piano  students  play  be¬ 
fore  the  group. 

The  net  result  of  the  Keyboard  Ex¬ 


perience  ia  to  arouse  every  student  to 
participate  in  some  form  of  music 
activity. 

A  few  general  observations  relative 
to  piano  class  work  might  be  of  value 
at  this  time: 

(1)  Teaching  piano  in  class  is  an 
enjoyable  experience.  Most  private 
teachers  have  a  fear  of  working  with 
more  than  one  student.  If  the  initial 
steps  were  made,  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  become  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  possibilities  of  class  work. 

(2)  Children  love  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  in  groups.  It  is  a  “natural” 
and  we  as  teachers  should  use  this 
method  to  the  fullest. 

(3)  Learning  music  (or  any  sub¬ 
ject)  must  be  fun  if  the  learning  is  to 
be  effective.  Sometimes,  we  as  teach¬ 
ers,  become  so  entangled  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  Intricacies  of  our  subject,  that 
the  element  of  “fun”  is  often  thrust 
aside.  Learning  is  diAicult,  but  when 
fun  accompanies  the  process,  it  be¬ 
comes  easier  and  much  more  enjoy¬ 
able.  Every  music  lesson  should  be  a 
new,  happy  experience. 

(4)  We  should  be  alert  to  the  tend¬ 
ency  “to  teach  too  fast.” 

(5)  We  must  encourage  instrument¬ 
al  students  to  sing  more. 

and  makes  music  study  more  enjoy- 

(6)  Many  parents  and  teachers  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  student  should  study  only 
one  instrument  at  a  time.  This  is  a 
fallacy  that  should  be  counteracted. 
Each  instrument  enhances  the  other 
and  makes  music  study  more  enjoy¬ 
able. 

(7)  Instrumental  and  voice  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  piano 
for  at  least  a  semester — or  better,  for 
a  year. 

(8)  The  development  of  Piano  Clubs 
in  every  school  would  give  all  students 
concerned  an  outlet  for  their  special 
talents. 


A  Piano  in  Every  Claasroom 
Reality  at  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Jack  Stephenson,  Supervisor  of  Music 
at  Lawrence  has  set  a  goal  of  a  "piano 
in  every  grade  school  classroom.”  The 
Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  buy 
instruments  each  year  until  the  objective 
is  accomplished.  Already  equipped  is 
Cordley  school,  which  even  has  a  grand 
piano  for  its  auditorium.  Jack's  high 
.school  band  has  100  players,  his  orchestra 
75.  Wayne  Nelson  has  over  half  the 
high  school  enrolled  in  various  choruses. 


Send  Us  Pictures 
and  News  of  Your 
Piano  Soloists  &  Classes 


WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent. 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts 
about  music  and  modern  music  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions: 

Con  my  child  really  laarn  fe 
play,  quickly? 

How  arc  modera  lastens  made 
so  easy? 

How  soon  can  my  child  play 
real  tones? 

How  soon  can  she  read  mesic 
from  the  notes? 

Is  "TALENT"  necessary? 

How  hove  modern  teaching 
methods  developed? 

What  is  the  best  age  at  which 
to  start  lessons? 

How  mneh  do  lessons  cost? 

How  do  I  select  a  good  modern 
teacher? 

Why  shonld  my  child  learn  to 
play? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  to 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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RECORDS  to  BORROW 

(Starts  on  page  9) 
with  the  records. 

The  scores  and  librettos  are  put 
into  “active”  use  by  some  of  the  pa¬ 
trons.  One  violinist  who  takes  out 
violin  music  also  borrows  the  scores 
and  plays  the  violin  section  of  the 
piece  with  the  records  while  they 
are  playing.  As  he  puts  it  he  “fiddles 
under  some  of  the  greatest  conductors 
and  great  orchestras  right  in  his  own 
home.”  Many  singers  who  aspire  some 
day  to  be  opera  singers  use  the  libret¬ 
tos  along  with  the  opera  recordings. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  a  representation  of  as  many  in¬ 
struments  as  possible.  Flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  violin,  piano  are  some  of  the 
instruments  that  are  represented  as 
solo  instruments  in  concertos.  Besides 
these  there  are  records  for  harpsi¬ 
chord,  t3miphani,  novichord,  accordian, 
and  other  instruments.  Quite  a  few 
borrowers  take  the  recordings  for  the 
different  instruments  that  are  used. 

In  these  days  when  the  pressing 
and  buying  of  recordings  has  hit  a 
new  high,  there  has  been  much 
progress  and  many  changes  in  the 
field  of  recordings.  To  keep  up  with 
progress,  the  Illinois  State  Library 
in  1950  took  another  major  step  in 
the  sphere  of  recordings  by  adding 
to  its  well  used  collection  of  stand¬ 
ard  or  78  rpm  the  new  Long  Playing 
or  33  1  /3  rpm  record.  The  LP’s  have 
proven  especially  satisfactory  for 
longer  works  such  as  operas,  oratorios, 
and  symphonies  and  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Being  non-breakable  they  are 
easily  sent  through  the  mails. 

Music  “in  these  our  times”  has 
come  to  be  more  and  more  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  towards  the  welfare 
of  man.  As  most  music  educators  and 
professional  musicians  see  that  music 
is  important  in  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  growth  of  our  country  so  the 
Illinois  State  Library  has  foreseen 
music’s  place  among  the  people.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Illinois  State  Library  has 
striven  to  provide  that  music  which  is 
attested  to  be  the  best  for  the  diversi¬ 
fied  interests  of  people. 

Comments  from  the  patrons  have 
shown  that  the  fruits  of  the  library’s 
labor  have  not  spoiled.  Each  day,  each 
month,  and  each  year  produces  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  satisfaction,  ap¬ 
preciation  and  good  brought  about 
through  the  loan  of  recordings.  Some 
of  the  words  and  instances  of  the 
following  are  a  few  examples. 

On  young  father  commented,  “We 
have  to  be  baby-sitters  at  night  and 
it  adds  so  much  to  our  evening  pleas¬ 
ure  to  put  on  these  wonderful  rec¬ 
ords.” 

A  woman  contemplating  the  winter 
nights  ahead  said.  ‘The  long  winter 


nights  hold  no  horror  for  me  now  that 
I  know  I  can  have  such  an  abundant 
variety  of  great  music  to  listen  to.” 

There  was  a  young  couple,  who  after 
looking  over  the  collection  personally 
and  noting  things  they  desired  to 
listen  to,  said  that  this  had  opened 
up  an  entirely  new  field  of  pleasure 
and  in  fact  adult  aducation. 

Yes,  music  can  hold  its  head  high 
in  the  world.  As  the  staff  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  library  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  may  attest  music  serves  not  a 
one  fold  purpose,  nor  a  two  fold  pur¬ 
pose,  but  a  manifold  purpose.  A  very 
important  role  it  has  is  as  a  soothing 
balm  for  the  mind  in  these  troubled 
times.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  the 
words  that  are  befitting  to  music’s 
position  in  the  world. 

“Matic  Most  toko  rank  as  tko  kigkost 
of  tko  fioo  arts— as  tka  eon  wkick,  Moro 
tkaa  any  etkor.  Ministers  to  koMon 
woHaro.” 


On  the  job! 

Our  volunteer  speakers  are 
saving  thousands  of  lives  to¬ 
day  ...  in  factories  and  offices, 
at  neighborhood  centers  and 
at  organization  meetings  all 
over  this  land . . .  showing  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  can  do  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  against  death  from  cancer. 

For  information  just  telephone 
the  American  Cancer  Society 
or  address  a  letter  to  “Cancer,” 
care  of  your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society 


We  ccm't  Print 
YOUR  Bcmd's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 


'Miller  New  Woy  Music  Ed" 
Receiving  Wide  Acclaim 

The  various  visual  aids  used  in  the 
Miller  New  Way  Music  Education  are 
receiving  wide  acclaim  among  classroom 
and  music  teachers  in  public,  parochial, 
and  private  schools. 

Among  the  visual  aids  that  help  teacher 
and  student  alike  is  her  now  famous  “Key 
Correlator”  which  sells  for  25  cents.  The 
teacher  asks  a  question  and  the  student 
quickly  finds  the  answer  on  the  "Key 
Correlator.” 

Another  popular  item  is  the  Keyboard 
and  Staff  Tablet  which  sells  for  50  cents. 
It  is  used  for  dictation  in  learning  key 
names  of  lines  and  spaces,  and  correlat¬ 
ing  notes  and  keys.  It  Is  also  used  for 
scale,  interval,  and  chord  construction 
and  reading. 

For  further  information  write  direct 
to  Miller  New  Way  Music  Elducatton, 
115  South  Wabash,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Done*  Bond  Pieturo  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

(Starts  on  page  40) 

Schools  and  Albums  for  books  of  "A 
Singing  School’’. 

A  basic  record  library  consisting  of  21 
albums  or  83  records,  recorded  on  non- 
breakable  45  or  78  rpm.  They  may  be 
bought  as  a  set  or  separately.  A  sample 
of  some  of  the  titles  Rhythms;  Singing; 
Listening;  Rhythm  Bands;  Singing 
Games ;  Folk,  Patriotic  and  Christmas 
Songs;  Indian  Music. 

Ten  albums  in  the  series  “A  Singing 
School”  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  are 
available  on  either  the  78  or  45  rpm. 
Records  for  grades  1  through  8,  are 
available. 

•  •  • 

Science  in  the  Orchestra.  The  British 
Information  Service,  SO  Rockefeller  Plata, 
\ew  York  City.  Three  reels,  IS  mm. 
Black  and  white.  For  purchase  and  rental. 

This  new  film  will  have  use  in  the  high 
school  and  college.  It  shows  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  origin  of  tones,  over¬ 
tones,  sound  waves,  pitch  and  other 
phases  of  sound.  A  symphony  orchestra 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  points  involved. 


French  Woodwind  Music.  New  York 
Woodwind  Quintet.  One  It”  long-play 
record,  Esoteric-ESSOS,  tS.SO.  Contents; 
Quintet  for  Wind  Instruments  by  Taf- 
fanel;  Trois  Piices  Brives  by  Jbert ; 
Variations  of  a  Free  Theme  by  Bozza  and 
Madrigal  d  Pastorale  by  Milhaud. 

This  recording  will  be  of  great  interest 
for  those  interested  in  Woodwind  music. 
Taffanel  was  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
wind  playing.  His  work  is  melodious  and 
witty.  The  Milhaud  and  Ibert  miniatures 
are  delightful  and  brilliant  The  recording 
is  among  the  best  of  the  current  long- 
play  issues.  Highly  recommended. 


•r'l  Net*:  S**d  all  qa*$tla*i  ood  a*- 
t*  t>b*rt  F.  Fr**laad7  Tk*  Idis*a  la- 
stHat*.  Craaak*ld  Vlllaaa.  D*ort>ara.  Mlcklgoa. 


THE  CLARINET  CORNER 

(Starts  on  page  S4) 
five.  Book  2  (page  15)  begins  with  "ff" 
fingerings;  page  24  introduces  high  “d", 
page  26 — 3/8  time.  Book  3  begins  with 
Solo  "Ecstasy”  played  by  Leonard  Smith. 
M-IOOOS)  and  (iS  rpm:  S-IOOOS)  tl.Sl. 
rpm:  S-tOOOS)  tl.Sl. 

Many  duets  are  interspersed  with  these 
studies.  Included  are  works  of  Berr, 
Klose,  Mosart,  Spohr,  and  others.  This  is 
a  very  good  feature  of  the  method.  How¬ 
ever,  the  material  moves  too  fast  for  the 
beginner.  Part  1  can  be  of  great  use  as  a 
supplementary  volume  or  for  the  special 
talented.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  and  should  be  in  everyone’s 
library.  6rade  1-3. 

Next  month  additional  elementary,  sup¬ 
plementary,  and  complete  methods  will  be 
discussed. 

New  Muilc  Received 

Clarinet  Note  Speller — by  Fred  Weber, 
Belwin,  .7$,  1951,  St  pp.  I  have  lately  ex¬ 
amined  this  series  of  note  spellers.  (They 
are  written  for  all  wind  Instruments). 
The  series  aims  to  help  the  student  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  fingering  prob¬ 
lems.  In  addition  it  attempts  to  aid  music 
reading  and  save  lesson  time.  More  will 
be  said  of  this  new  series  in  next  month’s 
review. 

See  you  next  month.  Merry  Christmas 
to  all. 

IdHor's  Note:  Seed  oil  qaettloas  oad  as- 
(wer*  H  DavM  Koplaa,  Dlrecter  of  Matle, 
Rsysslds  Cssiisssity  Hl^  Schssl,  ReyseMs. 
IMaeb. 

DOUBLE  REED 
CLASSROOM 

(Starts  on  page  41) 

Band  Director  of  our  High  School  Band. 
Until  recently  our  school  owned  but  one 
Bassoon  and  two  Oboes.  On  buying  our 
second  Bassoon  we  found  a  used  one 
which  we  bought  fairly  reasonable.  My 
Bassoonist  has  been  playing  it  now  'for 
about  five  weeks.  It  has  a  beautiful  tone 
all  through,  but  some  how  the  boy  Just 
can’t  play  it  In  tune  like  the  other  one. 
Can  there  be  anything  done  about  the 
tuning  of  this  instrument  or  are  we 
stuck  with  it? 

Answer:  Tea  it  can  be  tuned  very  eas¬ 
ily.  You  are  not  stuck  with  it.  Person¬ 
ally  I  pick  up  any  number  of  both  Oboes 
and  Bassoons  used.  I  always  try  them 
out  by  playing  on  them.  As  long  as 
there  are  no  stuffy  tones  on  them  I 
never  worry  about  the  tuning — they  can 
be  readily  tuned  to  the  Individual  player. 
In  having  it  done,  however,  I  would  see 
that  it  was  done  by  some  Bassoonist  or 
a  repair  shop  that  specialised  in  double 
reed  Instruments.  It  isn't  a  major  op¬ 
eration  but  should  be  done  by  someone 
who  plays  the  Bassoon  well  and  under¬ 
stands  the  physical  construction  of  the 
instrument. 

May  I  wish  every  one  a  Joyful  holiday 
season.  May  it  be  to  your  liking  through¬ 
out. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

idHer't  Note:  Send  all  qaesNosi  osd  os- 
(wers  4o  lob  Orgos,  1S12  Stoat  Stroot, 
Doovor  2,  Colerade. 


WATCH 

Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“Dear  Eld : 

Congratulations  upon  the  reformation 
you  have  made  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  the  past  several  month*.  I  recall' 
very  well  the  friendly  yet  critical  letter 
I  wrote  you  last  spring  relative  to  CBDNA 
and  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  volunteer  that  your 
policies  have  been  put  to  work  so  fast 
that  you  force  me  to  take  back  the  un¬ 
favorable  criticisms.  Again,  congratula¬ 
tions! 

Arthur  Williams  was  an  excellent 
choice  for  editor  of  the  CBDNA  page,  The 
Band  Stand.  He  will  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  writ¬ 
ing  both  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  the  CBDNA. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  two  dollars 
for  eight  copies  of  the  November,  1951 
issue.  Since  Arthur  presented  the  officers 
in  this  issue  I  feel  that  the  copies  will  be 
needed  locally. 

Keep  up  the  grand  work  and  you  soon 
will  have  moved  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
into  a  most  enviable  position.’’ 

Joieph  A.  Gremelipecher,  Director 
Indiena  State  Teachers  CoMeqe  Bands 
Terra  Haute,  Indiana 


“Dear  Ed : 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your  excellent 
magazine  and  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing  in  the 
field  of  School  Music.  We  in  Canada  are 
relative  newcomers  in  the  field  of  School 
Music  and  we  are  indeed  vitally  interested 
in  the  methods  employed  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  where  school  music  is 
a  long  established  institution.” 

Alan  A.  Smith 
SO  Little  Boulevard 
Toronto  10,  Ontario 


“Dear  Eld; 

I  find  that  our  band  students  take 
great  Interest  in  each  copy  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICAN.  It  is  on  file  con¬ 
stantly  in  our  office  and  available  for  all 
of  our  Music  Department, 

Congratulations  on  your  editorship.  We 
are  looking  forward  with  great  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  a  magazine  better  than  ever.” 

Adair  Hilliqott 
Music  Supervisor 

Indepenaent  School  District  No.  Bl 
Sandpoint,  Idaho 

•  •  •  •  * 

“Dear  Ed : 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  bundle  ar¬ 
rived  this  morning. 

All  who  have  seen  the  article  are  quite 
impressed  with  the  professional  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  two  pages,  first  of  all.  And 
then  when  they  read  through,  the  first  re¬ 
sponse  is  a  broad  smile  and  an  exuber¬ 
ant,  Well !’  When  I  show  the  page  to 
the  children,  there  is  a  big  ‘Oh !’  and  then 
a  clapping  of  hands. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  everything.” 
Sister  Mary  Yvonne 
Tha  Little  Flower  School 
802S  S.  Honors  Street 
Chicaqo  20,  Illinois 


“Dear  Eld : 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
fine  article  'Keyboard  Experience’  by  Mr. 
Plxley  in  your  last  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  It  covers  the  program  and 
its  merit  expertly  and  will  be  of  great 
aid  to  us  in  our  state. 

May  we  have  five  extra  copies  of  this 
Issue  sent  to  us  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience?” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  Educational  Division 
Grinnell  Brothers 
D^roit  24,  Michigan 


THE  BAND  STAND 

(Starts  OH  page  16) 
SOUTHERN  DIVISION  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association 
will  be  held  in  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
on  January  18-19,  1952,  with  Florida 
State  University  as  the  scene.  See 
the  JANUARY  ISSUE  for  complete 
program  which  will  inspire  any  band 
director.  Harold  L.  Bachman  of  the 
University  of  Florida  is  Southern  Di¬ 
vision  Chairman. 

The  EASTERN  DIVISION,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Andrew  McMullen,  Division 
Chairman  from  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  announces  that  their  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
on  March  21,  1952,  making  it  possible 
for  interested  members  to  continue 
on  to  Philadelphia  (60  miles  from 
Lancaster)  for  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  meeting  which 
continues  through  March  26th.  Watch 
for  the  complete  program  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Division  CBDNA  meeting  which 
will  appear  in  the  MARCH  ISSUE. 

A  Marry  CkrMmas  and  a  Happy  Maw 
Yaar  tram  tha  OiRears  at  tha  Callaga 
Band  Directors  National  Attoelatlon! 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


If  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,”  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  “I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers.” 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Prie*  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2t  East  JaeksoR  llvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
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at  a  Lower  Coat 
per  Year  .  .  . 

^*^CRADOOCK  Unifonns 

•  Smartly  Stylod 

•  Expartly  Toilorod 

•  Longar  Waoring 


Th§  CJbelct  of  Cfcaatploaif 


Patronixe  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  t  h  o  t  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magaxine. 


TO  STAY  IN 
STEP 
STAY  IN 
STYU! 


OUTSIT 


rout  SAND 


"FECHHEIMER" 


UNIFORMS 


Writ*  "$ou4 
for  colorMly  Hloo- 
froforf  eofalof,  aam* 
olo  fabrics  mm4  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

Uoifermt  for  Ovor  70  foort 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 
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At  the  possible  risk  of  dim'ussing  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  primarily  the  function  of 
my  fellow  columnist,  Dr.  John  Paul 
Jones,  I  am  Roing  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
the  placing  of  suitabie  drum  and  other 
percussion  parts  in  several  types  of  band 
arrangements. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  simplest 
types  of  band  arrangements,  such  as  col¬ 
lections  of  simple  marches  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  bands  in  the  eariy  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  that  the  snare  drum  parts 
have  to  be  made  quite  simple.  However, 
it  is  annoying  to  pick  up  a  band  arrange¬ 
ment  which  was  primarily  designed  for  a 
class  B  or  even  an  A  band  and  find  a 
series  of  single  eighth  or  quarter  notes. 
Sometimes  there  are  even  rests  in  be¬ 
tween  these  notes.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
a  single  note  given  to  a  snare  drum  is 
Just  a  waste  of  good  printers  ink. 

Even  for  a  beginner  on  the  snare 
drum,  a  flam  is  little  harder  to  play  than 
a  single  stroked  note  which  is  executed 
by  one  hand  alone.  A  flam  will  cut 
through  the  balance  of  the  ensemble 
where  a  single  note  is  completely  lost  in 
the  total  mass  of  sound. 

To  make  a  snare  drum  part  Interesting, 
it  needs  to  contribute  more  than  a  series 
of  single  stroked  repeated  notes  to  the 
total  effect.  X  believe  that  since  we 
usually  can  depend  upon  the  bass  drum¬ 
mer  to  carry  the  accents  on  the  strong 
beats,  the  prime  function  of  the  snare 
drummer  la  to  emphasise  the  weak  or  off 
beats. 

In  marches  this  would  be  especially 
true.  Here,  the  horn  parts  which  are  so 
frequently  given  the  after  beats,  need  all 
the  support  that  they  can  have,  especially 
when  the  band  is  on  the  march. 

An  extended  roll  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  flgures  for  a  snare  drummer  to 
execute.  Some  band  directors  And  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  And  a  person  who  can  execute  a 
good  roll.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  eliminate  all  rolls  from 
the  part  and  allow  oitly  a  series  of  flams 
on  either  Just  the  second  and  fourth 
beats,  assuming  that  we  consider  the  mu¬ 
sic  in  common  time,  or  else  starting  on 
the  second  beat,  and,  allowing  an  addi¬ 
tional  eight  note  for  the  second  half  of 
this  beat,  continuing  with  flams  through 
the  third  and  fourth  beats. 

Of  course,  the  occasional  inclusion  of 
a  three,  five,  or  seven  stroke  roll  is  much 
to  be  desired  and  there  are  many  places 
where  the  part  would  sound  much  better 
if  a  continuous  roll  were  added.  However, 
when  the  players  are  inexperienced  or 
lacking  in  definitive  sense  of  rhythm,  it 
would  seem  better  to  eliminate  all  rolls 
rather  than  have  them  poorly  played. 
In  concert  music,  especially  where  extend¬ 
ed  drum  rolls  are  called  for  or  are  even 
given  a  solo  passage  it  will  almost  be  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  substitutions  unless 
you  want  to  use  the  trite  device  of  having 
a  solo  instrument  such  as  flute  or  piccolo 
play  the  rhythm  on  a  single  note  which  is 
usually  the  tonic  or  dominant  of  the  key 
of  the  piece.  This  is,  however,  not  a 
recommended  procedure.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  cut  out  the  solo  roll  en¬ 


tirely  and  skip  this  section  of  the  piece. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  a  cymbal  player  who  likes  to 
keep  busy  along  with  the  other  instru¬ 
mentalists.  I,  i>er8onally,  do  not  like  an 
excessive  amount  of  cymbal  work  in  any 
band  selection.  Not  that  1  do  not  like  the 
cymbals,  but  because  I  would  rather  re¬ 
serve  this  percussion  instrument  for  the 
real  climaxes  where  their  addition  pre¬ 
sents  a  most  thrilling  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  use  all 
of  our  percussion  section  all  of  the  time, 
we  do  not  have  any  reserve  to  call  upon 
when  we  want  a  much  bigger  climax.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  rather 
employ  the  cymbals  less  frequently.  I.«t 


ton  SOUND  MANUfACTUmNG  MACTKES. 


Deffloalii  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STRCrr 
CallNVIlLI.  IlllNOIS 
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U8  say  only  at  the  ends  of  phrases  or 
sections,  with  of  course  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  then  let  the  bass  and  snare 
drum  do  the  work  the  balance  of  the 
time.  ’ 

What  I  have  said  about  the  cymbals 
could  also  be  applied  to  both  the  bell  lyre 
and  to  the  triangle.  If  used  in  modera¬ 
tion,  the  bell  lyre  can  add  a  charming 
little  tinkle  to  the  band  tone,  but  if  used 
all  the  time  or  in  extended  sections  of  a 
piece,  it  becomes  very  commonplace.  Its 
excessive  use  reminds  me  of  the  work  of 
certain  pipe  organ  players  I  know  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  play  any  kind 
of  a  piece  without  including  the  tremolo 
stop  full  strength. 

'While  a  great  many  of  the  symphonic 
masterpieces  for  orchestra  employ  the 
kettle  drums  rather  extensively,  it  is 
quite  rare  to  And  an  orchestral  work  that 
requires  the  snare  drum  more  than  Just 
now  and  then  in  limited  passages.  Of 
course,  the  band  has  greater  requirements 
for  the  snare  drums  than  the  orchestra. 
However  I  believe  that  we  use  all  of  our 
percussion  section  too  freely. 

Have  you  ever  played  a  good  concert 
overture  without  using  any  drums  at  all? 
If  your  band  is  well  balanced  and  plays 
well  in  tune,  it  is  surprising  how  well 
many  overtures  sound  without  the  per¬ 
cussion.  Of  course,  if  a  band  does  not 
play  well  in  tune,  the  drums  can  cover 
up  a  “multitude  of  sins,”  much  as  the 
sustaining  pedal  on  the  piano  will  do  for 
a  pianist  whose  phrasing  is  poor.  In  my 
experience,  the  ability  to  play  without 
drums  has  indicated  that  my  band  has 
achieved  good  intonation.  WThen  a  band 
can  play  well  without  drums,  it  will 
sound  better  with  them  but  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  addition  should  be  purely 
dynamic. 

The  entire  percussion  section  has  an 
important  part  to  play  in  a  good  band. 
Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  like  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  rouge  and  lipstick  on  the  face  of 
a  young  lady.  A  certain  amount  in  nnod- 
eration  can  subtly  add  an  element  of 
glamour ;  but  too  much  can  make  her 
look  like  a  belligerent  Indian  In  full  war 
paint — in  other  words  positively  hideous. 
We  would  get  more  effectiveness  from  our 
percussion  instruments  if  we  would  use 
them  a  little  more  in  moderation  than  is 
the  common  practice. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  Northwestern  -  Wisconsin  football 
game.  Northwestern  was  very  thoroughly 
beaten.  The  band  show  between  halves 
by  the  bands  of  both  these  schools  'was 
outstanding.  I  was  especially  glad  to  see 
Ray  Dvorak  out  in  front  of  his  band 
again.  We  need  men  like  Dr.  Dvorak  in 
the  band  positions  of  importance  in  this 
country.  He  has  made  his  dream  come 
true. 

A  Merry  Chriotmaa  to  all  of  you  and 
aee  you  next  month! 


EdHar's  Note:  Sead  all  qaasHoas  asd  aa- 
swart  to  C.  Wolloea  fteald,  Tha  Seboel  of 
Mutle,  Nortowattara  Uaivartity,  Evaattoa,  III!- 
aeit. 


(Starts  on  page  39) 

very  seldom  happens,  but  it  happened  to 
Richard  Rivers,  American  baritone.  That 
rare  combination  of  voice,  charm,  manli¬ 
ness,  and  musical  poetry  is  apparent 
from  the  moment  he  begins  to  sing.  A 
rich,  warm,  sympathetic  baritone  voice — 
well  schooled  and  expressive  alike,  in 
delicate  phrases  or  passages  of  dramatic 
power.  He  Is  a  first  class  artist  whom  I 
shall  always  want  to  hear  again  and 
again." 


THE  PERCUSSION  CLINIC 

(Starts  on  page  33) 

stand  slightly  to  right  of  the  drum — in 
fact,  this  is  necessary  if  the  drum  is  a 
fairly  large  one.  The  arm  stroke,  or  wrist 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  free  and 
easy  and  should  contact  the  drum  at 
about  a  quarter  of  the  distance  in  toward 
the  center  of  the  head.  Never  beat  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  ba.ss  drum  head.  To 
do  so  only  gives  you  a  dead,  wash-tub 
effect.  The  tone  may  be  stopped  or  regu¬ 
lated  somewhat  with  the  fingers.  Some 
use  the  left  hand  as  a  tone  control  on  the 
left  head.  Also  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  holding  the  stick  may  also  be  used 
against  the  right  head.  Some  drummers 
also  use  the  knee  to  control  the  tone 
but  this  neither  looks  good  nor  is  too 
effective.  It  seems  rather  a  lasy  way  to 


Other  bass  drum  equipment  should  in¬ 
clude  a  good  stand— certainly  not  a  chair. 
A  good  stand  can  be  made  if  purchasing 
one  is  out  of  the  question.  A  good  march¬ 
ing  strap  should  always  be  handy,  and 
some  kind  of  retracting  spurs  would  help 
when  the  marching  band  plays  while  at 
rest.  Any  particular  questions  will  be 
gladly  answered  if  you  will  let  me  hear 
from  you.  So  long  untitl  next  time  but 
not  until  I  have  wished  you  a  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  and  a  HAPPY  NEW 
YEAR  and  may  the  fine  old  gentlemen  in 
red  and  white  give  part  of  what  you 
wanted  to  the  kid  who  otherwise  'would 
get  nothing. 


Editor's  Noto:  Soad  all  qoosflaas  oad  os- 
SWOTS  to  Dr.  Joho  Pool  Jooos,  Coosorvatory 
of  Mode,  221Vx  Eroad  Stroot,  AlbMy, 
Ooorqla. 


ADVANTAGES  IN 


BAND  UNIFORMS 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY 


YEAR-TO-YEAR  FITTING  SYSTEM 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminsiing  most,  if  not  all.  alterations  cuts  upkeep  and  annuat 
refitting  costs  sharply.  Thai's  what  the  exclusive  Stanbury  Year  To 
Year  Fining  System  gives  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Now  in  its  third 
year  of  successful  use,  more  and  more  bands  are  wanriiw  it.  And 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  PRESSED,  ready 
to  wear. 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  laitorii^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  system  assures 
better  individual  finings  and  smarter  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use.  you'll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR  — more  years  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  bmuse:  Expensive  alterations  are  reduced  or 
eliminated;  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fillin  re. 

placements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniforms 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

Availakit  Is  WOOLEN,  New  WOOL  and  BAVON,  and 
COTTON  Fabrics  in  your  choica-of  style  and  colors. 

No  obligation  in  asking  for  our  help.  Write  today 
for  prompt  information. 

Stanbury  &  Company 


720  DELAWARE  ST. 


KANSAS  aTY  6,  MO. 


UNFORMS 

BAms 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 

Tell  ut  what  yoa  have  In 
mind,  and  we  will  ewbmil 
all  necessary  ekatchea. 


MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 


Nartid  J.  O'AnMna,  Prsa.  p  ,  , 

Cept.  O,  MS  S.  State  Street  |'  j 
Chkoae  S.  INiniee  W 


BAND 

UNIFORMS 

Built  on 

Quality  —  Service  — 
Reputation 
for  over  90  years 

Write  lor  cotelogee  No.  90 
end  specify  colors  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  & 
COMPANY.  INC. 

since  1060 
132  Nortb  Httb  St.. 
PbiladolpMa  4,  Po.  . 
Dept.  S.M. 
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Keeping  the  FUN  in 
FUNCTIONAL  Music 

(8tart»  OH  $Moe  8) 

curred  that  musical  therapists,  indus¬ 
trialists,  and  recreation  leaders  are 
aware  of  the  problem  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing;  but  we  Music  Educators  (general¬ 
ly)  are  missing  the  boat,  so  to  speak. 
Maybe  that  is  the  reason  why  Music  IN 
Education  has  not  yet  been  universally 
accepted  by  our  school  principals  and 
superintendents,  (e.  g. — Thinking  I 
had  that  problem  completely  solved 
once,  I  took  great  pains  with  a  former 
principal  of  mine  to  show  him  the 
excellent  Pan-American  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  brochure  “Music  and  the 
Seven  Major  Objectives  of  Education”. 

I  asked  him  to  read  it  very  carefully 
and  then  to  return  it  to  my  office  at 
bis  earliest  convenience.  “His  “earliest 
convenience”  proved  to  be  the  very 
next  morning;  and  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  per¬ 
used  the  brochure  carefully,  if  at  ail, 
by  that  time.  On  the  front  cover  he 
had  written  Just  two  words:  “So 
what?” ) 

It  seems  apropos,  at  this  time,  to 
consider  some  actual  illustrations  of 
functional  music.  Several  years  ago, 
during  W  P  A  days  to  be  exact,  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  four  state 
supported  colleges  to  unite  their  in¬ 
dividual  alumni  units  to  present  to 
the  state  legislature  the  necessity  for 
additional  appropriations  for  their  an¬ 
ticipated  expansion  of  the  physical 
plants.  At  that  time,  only  one  of  the 
colleges  had  an  organization  (a  band) 
which  was  able  to  perform  well  pub¬ 
licly;  and  this  organization  made  six 
trips  to  different  sections  of  the  state 
for  ballyhoo  purposes:  (1)  to  call  the 
community’s  attention  to  the  matter 
of  an  important  meeting  at  the  school- 
house;  and  (2)  to  entertain  the  audi¬ 
ence  between  speakers’  pleas  for  the 
urgency  of  getting  behind  their  legis¬ 
lators  to  have  the  state  legislature 
make  the  proper  appropriations  which 
would  be  matched  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

You  say  this  was  political!  I  say, 
no,  because  no  one  school  benefited 
any  more  than  any  other;  AND  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  granted. 

You  then  say,  if  it  wasn’t  political, 
how  was  it  functional?  Well,  that 
band  played  music  which  the  general 
public  understood,  liked,  and  there¬ 
fore  appreciated! 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  working  up  a  student 
brass  choir,  purely  for  campus  pur¬ 
poses  (really  Just  for  fun).  This  or¬ 
ganisation  eventually  took  part  in  a 
state-wide  student  religious  confer¬ 
ence.^  (Now  the  organization  became 
functional.) 

’The  writer  also  recalls  working 


with  a  50-piece  harmonica  band  in  the 
elementary  grades.  This  group  was 
definitely  FUN  to  be  a  part  of  and 
it  proved  functional  as  well  since  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  what  later 
became  one  of  the  finest  high  school 
bands  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Now  for  another  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  A  civic  club  asked  a  school  for 
a  “program”.  A  string  quartet,  of 
fine  professional  talent,  was  offered. 
Can’t  you  Just  see  those  tired  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  sitting 
politeiy  dignified  (and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  attention)  listening  to  a 
Rondo  from  a  Mozart  quartet,  the 
Shostakovich  “Polka”;  and  other 
pieces  of  a  simiiar  nature.  The  writer 
insists  that  this  was  neither  fun  nor 
functional  (for  the  listeners).  Audi¬ 
ence  taste  and  understanding  MUST 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Now, 
gentle  readers,  do  not  be  misled  by 
these  words.  The  writer  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  belittling  the  “classics”  or 
any  other  work  of  art  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  What  the  writer  in¬ 
tends  to  imply  is  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  kinds  of  music. 
Naturally  the  “classics”  are  impor¬ 
tant;  chamber  music  it  important,  but 
as  chamber  music,  or  in  the  serious 
concert  hall.  The  audience  attending 
either  of  those  functions  is  prepared 
for  the  kind  of  listening  to  expect.  He 
is  generaliy  conditioned  to  the  types 
of  music  performed.  If  he  wasn’t  con¬ 
ditioned,  the  chances  are  that  he 
wouldn’t  go  to  a  performance  in  the 
first  place,  unless  it  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
(Which  it  may  sometimes  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  do.) 

Another  example:  again  a  civic 
club  asking  for  a  “program”.  In  this 
instance  a  fine  baritone  singer  and  an 
“improvising  organist  was  presented. 
Talk  about  a  “hit”.  The  baritone,  in¬ 
stead  of  singing  some  unfamiliar 
operatic  aria  sang  a  very  beautiful 
“popular”  song-hit  of  the  day;  and 
the  organist,  well,  he  simply  stole 
the  show,  that’s  Just  all  one  can  say. 
Definitely  fun  AND  functional. 

Still  another  example:  a  small,  but 
capable  summer  band  on  a  college 
campus  presenting  a  program  of 
familiar  and  well-liked  marches  and 
similar  light  numbers,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  personal  dedications.  Both  fun  and 
functional — but  severely  criticised  for 
its  informality.  Yet  the  setting  was 
an  ideal  out-door  setting  like  the 
Goldman  Concerts  “On  The  Mall”,  and 
the  New  Orleans  Summer  “pops”. 

To  this  writer,  it  all  boils  down  to 
some  serious  consideration  (for  us 
music  educators)  regarding  the  pro¬ 
grams  we  present.  There  are  few  bet¬ 
ter  public  relations  possibilities  for 
a  school  than  a  capable  band,  orches¬ 


tra,  chorus,  dance  band,  or  other  small 
ensembles.  It  all  lies  in  the  selection 
of  the  appropriate  program  for  the 
prospective  audience,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  program  is 
to  be  presented,  and  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  audience  appeal. 

The  writer  is  reminded  of  bis  last 
tour  with  the  Mississippi  Southern 
College  Band  in  which  we  gave  ten 
performances  in  three  days  in  eight 
schools,  each  in  a  different  town. 
The  length  of  performance  varied 
with  the  will  of  the  local  administra¬ 
tors;  and  each  program  was  selected 
from  an  overall  program  possibility 
of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
was  selected  for  local  suitability 
(which  depended  considerably  upon 
the  age  level  of  the  groups  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  individual  music  levels 
of  the  communities  concerned).  From 
experience,  the  writer  can  definitely 
state  that  these  were  both  fun  and 
functional. 

True,  we  call  such  a  procedure  the 
“proper  selection  of  materials”;  but 
this  writer  feeis  that  it  goes  much 
further  than  that  implies.  We  must 
seriously  consider  the  varied  musical 
diet  suggested  eariier  in  this  article. 

To  continue:  the  writer  cannot  help 
but  agree  with  Louise  Kifer  Myers 
in  her  book  “Teaching  Children 
Music  in  the  Eiementary  Schools” 
when  she  makes  a  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  teaching  appreciation  and 
teaching  FOR  appreciation. 

The  writer  also  agrees  with  Neal 
E.  Glenn  in  his  book,  “Teaching 
Music  in  Our  Schools”  when  he  says 
that  “we  as  music  teachers,  have  in 
many  cases  not  taught  music  appre¬ 
ciation  at  all  but  have  rather  taught 
students  to  hate  fine  music  .  .  .  (be¬ 
cause)  ...  it  has  too  often  meant 
cramming  the  student  with  an  un¬ 
digested  Jargon  of  sonata,  allegro, 
first  movement,  or  symphony,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  pretext  on  the  part 
of  the  student  as  to  what  is  going 
on.”  Dr.  Glenn  also  says  regarding 
appreciation  that  “we  have  been 
teaching  faett  and  not  appreciation 
at  all.”  (The  underscoring  is  the 
writer’s.)  And  while  liking,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  does 
not  constitute  true  appreciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciation.  As  Dr. 
Glenn  further  says,  “It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  of  appreciating  a  sym¬ 
phony  without  liking  it.” 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in 
the  initial  reaction  of  each  new  class 
of  Music  95,  96,  and  97;  and  the  most 
interesting  reaction  is  the  combined 
fear  and  awe  many  of  the  individuals 
express  as  they  enter  our  “hallowed 
halls”.  The  fear  is  understandable 
for  their  past  musical  experiences 
(Turn  to  page  54) 
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UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  42  Blue  uniiomis  with  Red  trim. 
Eton  jacket,  pillbox  cap,  trousers.  Junior  high 
school  sites.  Write  P.  H.  Wohllord,  Elkhart, 

Texas. _ 

24  UNIFORMS,  assorted  sizes.  West  Point  style 
uckets.  Burnt  Orange  whipcord;  Royal  Blue, 
Burnt  Orange  stripe  slacks ;  military  caps  to 
match.  $2.50  each.  Clarence  DeMass,  Director, 
Liberty  Township  Schools,  RFD,  Valparaiso, 

Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE:  50  Red  and  White  uniforms.  In¬ 
cludes  shakos,  plumes,  belts,  citation  cords.  Write 
William  S.  Tole,  Millvale  High  School,  Pitts- 
bnrtth  9,  Pennsylvania. _ 


$3  USED  BAND  CAPES,  good  condition, 
Black,  Green,  and  White  trim.  25  Black  Sam 
Brown  belts,  good  condition.  If  interested  con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Benjamin  Klager,  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


BARGAINS.  Tuxedo  suits,  full  dress  (tails), 
latest,  $25.00.  Silk  bats,  $8.00.  Orchestra  coats, 
white,  ivory  (used,  cleaned,  pressed)  shawl  col¬ 
lars,  doublebreasted,  all  sizes,  $8.00.  Palm  Beach 
white  coats,  $4.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers,  $6.00. 
Shirts.  $2.50.  New  ties,  $1.50.  Shirt  dickies,  ten, 
$4.00.  leaders’  shawl-collar  coats,  $5.00  up. 
Bundle  clown  odds  and  ends,  $7.00.  Red  wigs. 
New  $4.00.  Female  wigs,  assorted.  Minstrel  end 
men’s  suits,  $7.00.  New  wigs,  $3.00.  Comedian 
suits,  $7.00.  Curtain,  Maroon  (9  x  34)  $35.00; 
Gold,  Green  (12  x  22)  $65.00.  Band  uniforms, 
uckets,  capes,  caps.  Maroon,  Gold,  40,  $150.00. 
E'ghteen  coats.  Beige,  Maroon,  $72.00.  Forty 
Blue  uniform  coats,  $120.00.  Singlebreasted 
tuxedo  suits.  $15.00.  Chorus  costumes,  sets.  6 
to  12.  Free  lists.  Costumes  for  Gay  90s,  six, 
$12.00.  Derby  hats.  $3.00.  Clown  suits.  $4.00. 
Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted, 
Chicago. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer- 
tell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas- 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 

ington,  D.  C. _ 

OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra-  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio.  _  _ 


“OBOE  REEDS,  each  tested  and  ready  for 
top  performance.  $1.25  ea. ;  $1.00  plus  old  tubes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  them.  Russell 
Saunders.  Box  157,  Elkhart.  Ind.” _ 


SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France,  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Alto 
Saxophone  $1.25  per  dozen;  Tenor  $1.50;  Clari¬ 
net  $1.00  dozen;  Bass  Clarinet  $1.50.  Durable 
Reed  Company,  2425  North  50th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

MARTIN  Bb  SOUSAPHONE.  $275.00;  Bless¬ 
ing  Bb  sousaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00;  Conn 
baritone,  gold  lacquer,  $105.00 ;  Martin  gold  lac¬ 
quer  mellophone,  $75.00;  King  Sterling  silver 
bell  trombone,  two  tone,  $100.00 ;  new  single 
French  horns,  $165.00;  Kolbert  oboe,  $125.00.  All 
instruments  are  like  new.  Lots  of  other  bargains. 
We  repair  all  instruments,  from  piccolos  to  sousa- 
phones.  Send  for  our  bargain  list  and  our  repair 
price  list.  Musicians’  Supply  &  Repair  Co.,  1030 
South  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS  BARGAINS:  25  to  40  percent 
discount ;  Conn  Bellfront  Baritone  Horn ;  King 
“Zephyr”  Tenor  Saxophone ;  Conn  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phone;  Olds  “Special’’  Comet;  Martin  “Com¬ 
mittee”  Trumpet;  Getzen  Deluxe  Trumpet; 
Buescher-Olds- Blessing  Trombones;  Selmer-Bundy 
Clarinets  and  Flutes.  All  complete  with  Deluxe 
cases.  100  other  instruments.  Brass-Woodwind 
Specialists.  Mountjoy  Musicians  Supply,  Sedalia. 
Missouri. 


REBUILT  AND  NEW  band  and  orchestra  in- 
struments  to  schools  and  students  at  low  bargain  j 
prices.  Save  33'/i  percent  on  demonstrator  in-  i 
struments.  Clarinets,  cornets,  trumpets,  trom-  | 
bones,  mellophones,  $45.00  and  up.  Soprano  and  i 
alto  saxophones  from  $50.00  up.  Baritones  and  { 
upright  basses  from  $55.00  up.  Violin  outfits 
$25.00  up.  Write  for  details  and  price  lists,  as  | 
we  have  over  400  instruments  to  choose  from. 
Bargains  on  all  120  Ikiss  accordions.  All  rebuilt 
instruments  are  like  new.  Bigger  and  better  bar-  I 
gains  always  at  the  Crestline  Music  Shop,  ; 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


REBUILT  AND  NEW  Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments  still  available  to  schools  and  students 
at  low  bargain  prices.  Trumpets,  cornets  trom- 
liones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  from  $45.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  saxophones,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones  and  at  low  school  prices. 
Rental  and  Deferred  Budget  Payment  Plan  avail¬ 
able.  Write  for  details.  Trade  in  your  old  instru¬ 
ments  for  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance. 
\yrite  for  free  catalogue.  Crown  Band  Instrument 
Company.  456-B  Michigan,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  'TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywo<^  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleflfman.  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue.  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  off 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Durham.  Oklahoma. 


USED  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Must  be  at  least 
60.  either  Purple  and  (Jold,  Maroon  and  Grey  in 
color.  Send  details  to  Gladys  Stone.  Band  Direc- 
tor.  Elmira  Union  High  School.  Elmira.  Oregon. 


WANTED:  1,000  Band  and  Orchestra  Instru¬ 
ments,  any  condition.  Highest  prices  paid  for 
musaphones,  baritones,  alto  horn,  mellophones, 
French  horns,  upright  bass  horns,  trumpets, 
saxophones,  comets,  flutes,  piccolos,  etc.  Ship 
your  old  and  surplus  instruments  today  for 
prompt  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  Transportation 
costs  paid  by  us.  Meyers  Musical  Exchange 
Company,  454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


Theve's  money 
iov  You 

In  fhe  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


INSTRUMENT  REPAIRING 

Make  old  instruments  look  and  play  like 
new!  Prompt  De¬ 
livery —  Reasonable 
Prices 

ALL  WORK 
GUARANTEED 
Send  instruments 
now  or  write  for 
prices. 

ACCESSORY  A  SERVICE  DIVISION 
C.  G.  CONN  LTD. 

Dept.  1241  EUihart,  Indiana 


Most  of  the  Cuts 

(halftones) 

used  in  the  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publication 
at'  $2.00  each 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING  hv  home  study. 
Begin,  review,  and  master  Gregg  Shorthand.  Ex¬ 
pert  typing,  easily,  quickly,  thoroughly.  Write 
Master  Secretarial  School,  20  East  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois.  j 

NAME  READING  FORTUNE  TELLING  i 
game  brings  popularity,  entertains,  educates,  mys-  j 
fifies,  fascinates  everyone.  Price  $1.  Order  from  ! 
John  Arnsan,  Old  Post  Office  Box  786,  Chicago  ! 
I  90,  Illinois. 

I  G-D  BUGLE  AND  DRUM  CORPS  arrange-  j 
I  ments.  easily  played  solid  sounding,  inexpensive.  | 
Write  John  Kinyon.  Gorham,  New  York,  for  free 
descriptive  literature.  1 

I  Mention  SM  when  buying. 


MIYK'S  Certilied  Rebuilt 

and  New  liistrimtnts 


Equip  your  Band  and  Orchestra  at  half 
the  price— And  fatter  with  niir  rental 
and  school  budget  plans.  Free  educa¬ 
tional  aids.  Highest  rash  or  irade-ln  al¬ 
lowance  (or  your  old  surplus  Intlrii- 
menls.  Write  for  catalog  to  llept.  I.. 

''i^prmmijor  Sthool 

MUSICAL  EXCHANGE 

4S4  Mldilgaii  Avmmm.  Ovtrah  14.  Mldilfn 


ton  SMAUt^  O/V  OV)TS/0^ 

— —  IMPOSSIBLE....?  ^ 

Streamline  Coses  BUT  WE  DID  IT  !  'OUK  DcA 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 


December,  1951 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIA'S  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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Keeping  the  FUN  in 
FUNCTIONAL  Music 

ifitnria  on  page  8) 

have  been  far  from  enjoyable;  but 
the  awe  still  continues  to  amaze  this 
writer.  We  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
from  another  world;  yes,  like  little 
“gods”  to  be  worshipped.  And  our 
first  task  is  to  convince  them  that 
we  are  just  other  human  beings. 

Until  we  do  this,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  avoid  what  Dr.  Glenn 
states  further  In  his  book  “Teaching 
Music  in  Our  Schools”.  He  says,  “stu¬ 
dents  are  heard  coming  from  music 
appreciation  classes  saying  ‘boring’, 
‘why  don’t  they  play  something  like’, 
‘that  longhaired  stuff  is  out’.”  Such 
expressions  MUST  be  avoided  if  func¬ 
tional  music  has  any  fun  in  it. 

Kdward  Dickinson  in  his  book  “The 
Spirit  of  Music”  gives  some  of  the 
answer  to  this  problem  when  he  says, 

"Unforiunatdy  tha  farm  ‘appraciation  of 
mutic'  has  baan  appliad  too  narrowly.  It  has 
baan  assumad  that  it  maans  acquaintanca  with 
tha  forms  and  rulas  of  composition  and  par- 
formanca,  its  mathod  analysis,  it  tasts  tha 
ability  to  answar  quastions  in  collactiva  aum- 
inations.” 

What  then  is  music  appreciation. 
Dickinson  says. 

“It  is  a  simpla  procass  bacausa  it  obays  a 
natural  procass.  It  is  a  diract,  vital  contact 
with  a  work  of  art,  quick  parcaption  of  tha 
spacial  qrada  and  quality  of  baauty  which  it 
ambodias,  tha  ability  to  stora  it  away  in  that 
particular  racaptacia  of  tha  mind  wham  _  it 
can  abida  and  ranaw  its  lifa  in  association 
with  othar  imprassions  that  follow." 

Just  recently,  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Mississippi 
Recreational  Institute,  here  on  our 
campus,  a  nationally  known  figure  in 
the  field  of  recreation  made  the 
startling  announcement  that  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  figured  out  to  take 
care  of  the  40-hour  weekiy  ieisure  for 
the  average  citizen.  That  brings  into 
focus  another  angle  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  music,  and  also  recalls  to 
mind  an  article  in  these  columns  for 
May  1938  “What  Are  You  Doing  To¬ 
night?” 

What  a  challenge  all  of  this  is  to 
the  Music  Educator!  A  challenge 
which  cannot  be  tossed  lightly  aside. 
It  is  important  to  musician  and  lay¬ 
man  alike;  and  if  accepted  and  un¬ 
derstood  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  continued  nonacceptance  of  our 
taients  or  a  more  universal  acceptance 
of  the  things  we  hold  so  dear. 

Our  main  purpose  is  definitely  to 
make  music  FVJf  as  well  as  FUNC¬ 
TIONAL: 


We  Can't  Print 
Your  Chorus  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It . 


A  REPORT  to  My 
SUPERINTENDENT 

iSlarta  on  page  15) 
played  at  least  one  instrument,  while 
a  good  number  played  more  than  one. 
It  was  further  disclosed  that.  1)  100 
pupils  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
members  of  an  orchestra  as  string 
players,  2)  35  are  known  to  possess 
violins,  3)  40  believe  their  parents 
could  and  would  furnish  them  with 
stringed  instruments.  4)  35  would  like 
to  play  but  don’t  think  that  instru¬ 
ments  could  be  obtained.  This  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  whole  was  very  encour¬ 
aging,  and  if  the  desire  of  the  School 
Department  were  such  that  rehearsal 
time  and  place  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  music  and  equipment  furnished, 
and  necessary  string  instruments  pro¬ 
vided.  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  creditable 
string  program  started,  hence  leading 
to  an  orchestra  of  the  high  level  of 
the  band  units. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  from 
the  fourth  through  the  eighth  grades 
or  approximately  24%  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  grammar  schools  was  per¬ 
sonally  contacted.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  individuals  or  approximately 
47%  of  the  high  school  enrollment  re¬ 
ceived  instruction.  The  overall  per¬ 
centage  in  the  Instrumental  Depart¬ 
ment  from  grades  4  through  12  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  33%. 

The  fact  that  the  Turners  Falls  High 
School  Band  (placed  in  class  “C”  due 
to  its  enrollment  of  395)  was  able  to 
compete  with  bands  from  schools  of 
2000  enrollment  and  over  (class  “A”) 
at  the  New  England  Music  Festival 
and  not  only  compare  favorably  with 
them,  but  surpass  many,  gives  reason 
to  admire  the  keen  instrumental  per¬ 
ception  the  band  has. 


MUSIC  ACTIVITIES  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

(Starts  on  page  17) 

teacher  can  take  down  the  song  so 
that  it  can  be  sung  tomorrow,  fine. 
If  she  lacks  knowledge  of  fundamen¬ 
tals  which  will  prevent  her  doing 
this  she  still  must  give  frequent  op¬ 
portunity  for  something  of  the  child 
to  come  out  through  the  songs  he 
makes  up. 

The  real  purpose  of  creative  music 
is  to  allow  the  child  to  express  him¬ 
self  musically  in  his  own  way  unre¬ 
stricted  by  the  teacher.  It  must  be 
remembered,  further,  that  each  lesson 
must  be  one  of  creativity. 

To  inject  fun  into  every  lesson,  to 
be  constantly  aware  of  making  each 
musical  experience  enjoyable,  to  re¬ 
member,  finally,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
vhat  a  child  knows  as  how  he  feel* 
about  what  he  knows  is  music  edu¬ 
cation  at  its  best. 


I  Sow  Twirling 
Grow  Up 

(Starts  on  page  25) 

Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Assn,  (quite  a 
name).  Tony  has  been  principally  active 
In  all  the  good  promotion  for  youngsters 
as  done  by  the  V.F.W.  at  their  national, 
state,  and  local  comitetitlons. 

There  is  also  one  Chicago  family  that  . 
siiecialiaed  in  teaching  and  developing  a 
highly  trained  school  of  twlrlers — The 
Skrlvans.  Bill  Skrivan,  the  father  was  a 
specialist  on  Anger  spins,  and  his  .son 
and  daughter  excelled  in  it — as  well  as 
being  thoroughly  all  round,  trained  twlrl¬ 
ers. 

Bud  Skrivan  his  son  is  now  active  as  a 
teacher,  and  twirling  director.  They  .still 
develop  the  best  In  Anger  spinners,  fea¬ 
turing  speed,  form,  the  many  reverses,  all 
characterised  b.v  an  extremely  smooth 
style.  The  great  champion  Miss  Pat  Ryan, 
Chicago,  is  a  disciple  of  that  school. 

Now  we  begin  to  enter  the  era  of  Don 
.Sartell.  publisher  of  the  Drum  Major 
Magasine,  out  of  Janesville,  WIs.  Don  Is 
an  ambitious  lad,  with  a  thou.sand  twirl¬ 
ing  friends,  and  who  Judges,  promotes  the 
art  In  the  best  tradition.  He  la  largely 
responsible  for  the  very  splendid  South 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  jamboree,  contest,  and 
festival  show ;  as  it  relates  to  baton  twirl¬ 
ing.  This  Is  one  of  the  largest  meets  in 
this  country.  Don  .Sartell  Is  also  active 
In  the  present  activities  and  set-up  for 
the  sensational  contest  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
each  mid-winter  held  under  the  auspices 
of  The  Winter  Carnival  which  holds  the 
National  Majorette  Contest  and  has  a 
budget  for  expen.se  and  prises  running 
to  at  least  $5,000.00.  They  make  a  real 
production  out  of  this  event  under  the 
supervision  of  I.,eonard  C.  Seamer,  who 
packages  the  show  and  competition  into 
one  of  the  best — If  not  the  best  of  ali 
National  competitions  for  twirling  today. 
‘They  make  a  feature  out  of  twirling,  and 
run  it  on  a  major  basis,  for  a  gala  two- 
day  affair  and  evenings.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  BIO  affair  of  the  year  for  the 
best  majorettes  of  the  land.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  special  article — some  one  ought  to  do 
It  some  day — and  soon. 

Out  In  Hollywood,  Calif.,  where  the 
very  name  glamourises  itself.  Bob  Roberts 
produces  a  Ane  baton  twirling  magazine 
titled  “Majorettes  On  Parade."  Bob  is  a 
showman,  twirler,  teacher,  and  organiser 
of  Arst  rank.  One  of  his  s|>ecialtles  is 
traveling  with  a  national  troupe  of  lead¬ 
ing  dance  teachers  who  hold  teacher 
clinics  in  Ix)s  Angeles,  Chicago,  New 
.York  City,  etc.,  with  Bob  Roberts  as  the 
naton  twirling,  and  Aag  swinging  exi>ert. 
Bob  is  also  very  active  on  the  PaolAc 
Coast  with  all  forms  of  baton  promotion, 
and  especially  at  Pepperdine  College  with 
his  clinics  and  classes. 

An  instruction  method  by  V’irginia 
Page.  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  is  published 
by  the  Cole  Co.,  is  also  available  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Virginia  Page  is  one  of  the  early 
bird  girl  teachers,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
the  only  femme  author  of  a  book  on  the 
subject.  She  was  for  years  active  In  the 
baton  Instruction  of  the  Vandercook 
School  of  Music.  ‘This  Ane  band  school 
recognized  the  popularity  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  very  early  in  the  development  and 
always  gave  it  a  prominent  part  in  the 
curriculum. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  approach  the 
present  day  activity  and  will  bring  in  the 
names  of  present  day  champions,  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  now  highly  active,  in  "ur 
next  issues.  This  series  is  running  a  bit 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  So  bear 
with  me  folks  as  I  ramble  on — and  on. 
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DLAND  LABEL 
RECORDINGS 

BY 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


Leonard 

Smith 

AND  HIS  BAND 


POSTPAID -TAX  INCL. 


Also  available  through  your 
local  record  dealer 


407  FOX  BUILDING,  DEPT.  12-S,  DETROIT  1.  MICHIGAN 

Please  send  the  following  records: 

QUANTITY  78  R.P.M.  43  R.P.M.  • 

Hail.  Delroil  I — I  MIOIKW  I — I  SlOOOt  50  each 

- Ecstasy  I _ I  MKHKH  I _ I  S10004  postpaid  8 _ _ 

Belle  Isle  I — I  M10005  I — I  S10005  $1.50  each 

_  IX  illow  pA-hoes  LJ  M 10006  I _ I  S10006  postpaid  S _ 

D  Money  order  enclosetl  D  Check  enclosed  Total  enclosed  S  _ 


Critics  say  they’re 
exceptional ...  a  real  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  ’’must” 
for  collectors  of  modern  band 
music.  It’s  Leonard  B.  Smith,  America’s  premier 
cornet  soloist,  at  his  best,  with  accompaniment 

of  his  own  band.  Order  both  double>side 
records  today ! 


AVAILABLE  ON  BOTH 
78  R.P.M.  AND  45  R.P.M. 


ONLY  <l.50-" 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _  _ : _ 

CITY,  _ ^ _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

SORRY,  NO  C.O.D.'S  , 


TWO  RECORDS 


WILLOW  ECHOES 

backed  up  by 

BELLE  ISLE  MARCH 


ECSTASY 


HAIL,  DETROIT  MARCH 
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For  brilliant  performance 
•  •  •  play  a 


For  completa  oxprottion  . . .  freedom  from 
every  consideration  except  musicianship, 
play  a  new  super-action  Selmer.  You’ll 
agree  with  artists  the  world  over  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for 'a  i^lmer,  no 
other  saxophone  in  the  world  like  it. 

Ploy  a  Solinor  .  .  .  and  your  tone  throbs 
with  full-bodied  brilliance.  Play  any  vol¬ 


ume  without  straining  .  .  .  feel  the  snap 
and  sparkling  response.  And  forget  about 
pinching  and  slurring  to  pull  bad  tones  in 
tune,  for  Selmer  features  precision  tuning, 
yicit  your  Selmer  dealer  today  and  try  the 
new  super-action  Selmer  Saxophone  and 
see  how  much  better  you’ll  play.  Write 
Uept,  H-121  for  free  booklet. 


EDDIE  MIUER 
Graot  tanor  tax  star 
with  20th  Cantvry- 
Fox.  Footurod  soloist 
on  Dacca  Racords.  Has 
ployad  Salnar  (Paris) 
Tanor  Scit  tor  almost 
20  yacrs. 


RAIM  KANAOAirS  SAX  STARS 

RIdins  tha  aosi  of  popularity  on  racords.  ovar  tha  olr, 
and  ki  tho  donea  DM,  Ralph  Ftonac^'s  Ordtaslra  has 
thaso  staunch  Salmor  users:  (Ian  to  right)  Slava 
•anoric  Irving  Hoftar,  WoRar  lavinsky.  Moo  Hoffman, 
and  Ronogon. 


STAN  GETZ 
Stallar  tanor  sox  ortisi 
lormarly  with  Woody 
Harmon;  now  fronting 
his  own  combo.  Has 
ployad  Sabnar  axdu- 
shraly  for  8  yoors. 


RADIO  STATION  RMOX  SAXOTHON  STS 
This  1 00%  Saimar  Sox  sacSon  Is  haord  nightly  h 
Si.  louh.  left  to  right:  WMom  Schmidt,  Jamas 
Hoy,  Mlchoal  Holbmon,  Jr,  Frad  loronyol,  and 
Choiias  Poixin.  Sion  Dougharty  directs  studio 
ordiaslra. 


RUSSELL  CHEEVER 

Top  OstO  FOXOphOfMSt 

with  20t(i  C*fitury- 
Fex;  (•od^r  ol  HcHy* 
wood  Soxophofio 
OwortH.  floyi  Solmor 
•xckMivoly. 
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